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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Dxvoin of any political mission for the time, Ministers have en- 
deayoured to save themselves from embarrassments by concen- 
trating their measures upon special objects: a which 
would generally be recommended as ‘“‘ practical,” 
theoretical ; yet it has had the effeet, in some 
rather curious complications. 

Italy is a case in point. While the Western Powers were 
prosecuting the war in the East, they incurred obligations to- 
wards Sardinia for assistance given. 





course 


Italy before the Conference at Paris; they thus became embarked 
in a policy of patronizing attempts to rescue Italy from her bondage 


under despotism, and to establish some new régime, which at | 


that time was in no degree defined. Lord Clarendon, however, 
showed favour for the design which was advanced by Sardinia. 
Months have passed away without any fruit from the interven- 
tion of England,—Franee, apparently, having as yet taken little 
part; and Parliament was about to separate without any expla- 


nations from Ministers as to the fulfilment of their word, or their | 


intentions for the future. Lord John Russell and Lord Lynd- 


hurst, in the two Houses of Parliament on Monday, formally | 


called upon Ministers for an explanation. In the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Disraeli did his best to improve the difficulty for his 
own ulterior views : 
Liberalism asking the Ministers de facto what they were doing 
in their duty towards Liberalism ; and on the other, Toryism ex- 
posing the compromised attitude in which the Government stands. 
Stated very briefly, the explanation amounts to this,—that they 
have made friendly representation to Naples, with no effect ; that 
Rome has received some representations in a better spirit, but 
that nothing has been done, nor can be done, until the Emperor 
of the French, who is in suspense, can join in the action with 
England; and that Ministers are far from contemplating any 
desertion of Sardinia, if Sardinia should be attacked without 
having provoked the attack. The Paris project of intervention 
appears to have completely fallen through. Our Government 
stands confessed as haying interfered only so far as it is com- 


pelled for the sake of appearances, or for the expectations of the | 
It would save trouble and disappointment | 


Liberal party here. 
at once to avow that it does not intend any intervention; an 
ayowal that might perhaps induce those who are designing a move- 
ment in Italy to desist from a struggle in which they will be left 
unaided to the overwhelming force of combined empires. 


hensive reform is necessary with reference to the retirement of 
Bishops in the English Church. Theoretically the tenure of a 
Bishop is perpetual; yet his income is not held as an inherit- 
ance for the honour of the possessor, but for the sake of the work 
to be done. The office is, or should be, a working post. Our 
comfortable times are highly conducive to ease, to longevity ; 
and bishops as well as judges grow old. Instances of episcopal 
superannuation have rather inconveniently multiplied; and 


two prelates who oceupy conspicuous posts, the Bishops of Lon- | 


don and Durham, wish to retire from duties which they can no 
longer fulfil. This is quite proper; and since other cases already 
exist, and more may follow, the proper plan would be to intro- 
duce a general measure for enabling Bishops to retire, of course 
{Larest Epitron. |} 
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the reverse of 
eases, of entailing | 


It was in pursuance of 
that honourable understanding that they brought the subject of 


it was on the one hand a demonstration of | 


and by degrees too the Navy has become popular. 


Deol . ms 
ointed to the present Attorney-General, Mr. Fitzgerald, as con- 
It appears to have been gradually discovered that a compre- | E ; E “i . 6 


/ and discreet Mr. Napier was induced to accept the story; but 


| completely exonerated himself, leaving the Master of the Rolls 


| summarily, as we expected, by the appointment of the Duke of 
























































































a general measure, it seems, was prepared early in the present 

session; but, from whatsoever cause—whether from diversities 
| of opinion in the Cabinet, or from apprehensions aroused by pro- 
| posing any comprehensive scheme, Ministers have given up the 

general measure, and have introduced one specifically permitting 
| the Bishops of London and of Durham to retire with pensions, 

The practical object is too reasonable not to be viewed with ge- 
| neral favour in the House of Lords. The objection of Lord Redes- 
dale against the technical competency to accept an episcopal 
resignation, can of course be overruled by that omnipotent pro- 
cess an act of Parliament; but the Bishop of Exeter’s objection, 
that the specific provision has an air of purchasing a retirement 
of the two Bishops with a valuable consideration—that from its 
limited character it savours of simony—has considerable force. 
Backed by the authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
by the practical considerations, the bill passed the Committee 
in the House of Lords; but there are many debateable 
| points in the plan, that it would be sanguine to expect its pass- 
ing in the House of Commons within the remainder of time al- 
lowed for the session. The endeavour to contract the measure 
to the practical necessity of the immediate moment has had the 
effect of opening larger questions. 

The Education schemes, again, have dwindled to a point—the 
creation of a Vice-Presideney of Education—a Minister of Edu- 
cation in the House of Commons. This is a good example of 
‘‘the sharp point of the wedge”; but, spoken of early in the 
| session, the bill has been brought forward for the second reading 


80 


only this week. 

‘The innocents” are this year massacred by degrees. Mr. 
Lowe’s Partnership Amendment Bill, and the Lord Chancellor’s 
Divorce Bill, have followed the Appellate Jurisdiction, the Wills, 
and others of the *‘ dear departed.” 

A more happy instance of the specific treatment of great ques- 
tions is the plan advanced by Sir Charles Wood for converting 
our Coast Guard into an effective reserve and auxiliary of the 
naval force. At present the Coast Guard is only the guard of 
the Customs: it will be transferred to the Admiralty, and will 
become a fighting force, weeded of the superannuated, manned with 
younger men, and rendered available at times of necessity in aid 
of the regular Navy. It is curious that while the Admiralty has 
been the opprobrium of public departments for unquestioned abuses, 
the improvement in the Navy has been making steady progress, 
The power of 
putting on the waters a great force, with seamen voluntarily en- 
listed, was a tangible proof of this advance ; and the same causes 
—improvement in the physical condition of the men, and further 
facilities for promotion, will no doubt continue to develop the 
strength of the Navy. Although France or Holland could out- 
number us on the spur of the moment, we need not stand in fear 
of either. Our only rival to apprehend is the Great Republic of 
the West, whom we could outnumber—at first. 

The notice taken of a rather shabby subject has created for it 
an importance which it does not possess in itself. In the exer- 
cise of judicial duty, the Irish Master of the Rolls found evidence 
that James Sadleir was an accomplice in the fraudulent con- 
spiracies of his brother John, and that he was still at large; and 
Mr. T. B. C. Smith, a querulous man with bitter party feelings, 


niving at the escape of James. For a moment even the mild 


Mr. Fitzgerald, by a full and clear statement of all the facts, has 
in possession of a baseless calumny. 
The vacaney in the post of Commander-in-chief has been filled 


Cambridge. The questions put by the Duke of Somerset and 
Lord Melville in Parliament show that some other arrangement 
had been in contemplation—that there was some idea of establish- 
ing a Board scailar to the Admiralty Board ; a project for which 
there had been particular reasons. Under the late administra- 
tion, the House Guards had been so frequently at variance with 
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the War Department that there was almost collision between the 
two branches of the Government. Although the superior, the War 
Department practically had the worst in those disputes that have 
come prominently before the public. The contemplated change— 
the substitution of a Board for the single post of Commander-in- 
chief—would, as in the case of the Admiralty, have brought the 


chief administrative office of the Army under the control of the | 
- | second time. 


constitutional Ministers. There seemed to be no reason why 
the Royal command, which is executed through a Board for the 
Navy, should not be executed in the same way for the Army. 
The division between the two departments was so notorious, that 
the public is somewhat astounded at the unqualified compliment 
paid by Lord Panmure to the retiring Commander-in-chief. It 
may be only a flagrant excess of courtesy; it may also mean 
that the Commander-in-chief, if left to himself, would have been 
all that the Executive Government could desire, and that the 
aberrations of his department are to be ascribed to the second- 
ary officers. This is more than probable ; but if so, what guaran- 


bridge will crush these anti-civil mutinies of the military ad- | 


ministrators? For the time, it is understood that the Duke of 
Cambridge is “hand and glove” with her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and he is likely to remain so while the newness of office 
and his gratitude have not passed away. But the Duke is com- 
pletely severed from the political world ; it is a boast put forward 
for him that he is essentially a military man; in process of time 
he is likely to acquire a departmental as well as professional view 
of his duties; and it is not easy to perceive how the appointment 
of a Royal Duke to be head of the department will ultimately 
tend to diminish the chances of collision with the newer but the 
superior riyal department pertaining to the civil executive. 





The festivities of the season are no bad passing illustrations of 
our political and social state. 
week is the Ministerial dinner at Greenwich, today. This ought 
to be the prelude to the close of the session in the course of next 
week ; but the functionaries who are learned in such things differ 
as to the probability of effecting a finish, and the state of some 
of the bills in Parliament confirms the doubt. 

It is at a Reform Club banquet that Sir William Williams of 
Kars makes the important announcement respecting his intended 
Parliamentary course, He promises to stick to the subjects of 
Army-organization and Turkey—subjects upon which he must be 
well-informed, If Sir William shall adhere to this purpose, he 
will be that extraordinary novelty in Parliament, a man who 
fulfils his first promise and talks only about what he understands, 

Men and beasts have been participating in the luxury of plenty 
at Chelmsford ; where the agriculturists have been holding their 
show, with a very fair progress in everything but poultry, and a 
novelty, the exhibition of foreign beasts as the winners of 
prizes. The Continent is said to be looking up in the rearing of 
stock; a fact perhaps not uninfluenced by the free importation 
into this country. Some English agriculturists look blank at 


The great political event of the | 


Debates aut Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, July 14. Royal Assent to the Small Debts Imprison- 
ment Act Amendment (Scotland) Bill, Joint-Stock Companies Bill, Advowsons Bill, 
Militia Ballot Suspension Bill—Italy ; Lord Lyndhurst’s Statement and Lord Cla- 
rendon’s Explanation— Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill committed. 

Tuesday, July 15. The Commander-in-chief; Duke of Somerset’s Question and 
Lord Panmure’s Answer—Bishops of London and Durham Retirement Bill read a 


Thursday, July 17. Formation of Parishes, &c. Bill read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee—Episcopal and Capitular Estates Continuance Bill read 
a second time—Bishops of London and Durham Retirement Bill committed. 

Friday, July 18. Intestates Personal Estates Bill read a third time and passed— 
The Crimean Inquiry; Lord Lucan’s Motion—Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill 
read a third time and passed—Courts of Common Law (Ireland) Bill read a second 
time—Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill read a third time and passed—Bishops of 
London and Durham Retirement Bill reported—Metropolis Local Management Act 
Amendment (No, 2) Bill read a third time and passed, 


Hovse or Commons. Monday, July 14. Italy; Lord John Russell’s Motion— 
Partnership Amendment (No.2); Mr. Lowe’s Bill read a third time, and with- 
drawn—Income and Land Taxes Bill read a second time—Mercantile Law Amend- 
ment Bill read a second time—Episcopal and Capitular Estates Continuance Bill 
read a third time and passed—Poor-law Amendment (Scotland) Bill read a third 
time and passed—Indemnity Bill read a third time and passed—Mercantile Law 
Scotland) Amendment Bill committed—Formation of Parishes, &c. Bill read a third 


| time and passed—Coast Guard Bill read a first time. 


tee has the publie that the appointment of the Duke of Cam- | 


Coast Guard Service Bill read a second time—Board of Health 


Tuesday, July 15. 
Conversation on—Irish Master of the 


Continuance Bill reported—Aldershot Review ; 
Rolls ; Mr. Fitzgerald’s Vindication—Wine-duties ; Mr. Oliveira’s Motion—Appro- 
riation Bill read a third time and passed—Court of Appeal in Chancery (Ireland) 
Bill read a third time and passed—Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill read a 
second time. 

Wednesday, July 16. No sitting. 

Thursday, July 17. Charities Bill read a second time—Hospitals Dublin Bill 
committed—Corrupt Practices Prevention Continuance Bill committed—Vice-Pre- 
sident of Committee of Council on Education Bill read a second time—General 
Board of Health Continuance Bill committed—Evidence in Foreign Suits Bill read 
a second time—Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill withdrawn—Coast Guard Ser- 
vice Bill committed—Mercantile Law Amendment Bill committed—Cursitor Baron 
of the Exchequer Bill read a second time and committed—Judgments Execution 
Bill withdrawn—Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill; Lords’ Amendment re- 
jected—Joint-Stock Companies Winding-up Bill thrown out—‘‘ Count out” at 
2.40 a.m. 

Friday, July 18. Income and Land Taxes Bill read a third time and passed— 
Coast Guard Service Bill read a third time and passed—Marriage Law (Scotland) 
Amending Bill read a third time and passed—The Birkenhead ; Mr. Gordon’s Ques- 
tion—Cambridge University Bill; Lords’ Amendments agreed to—Civil Service 
Superannuation Bill withdrawn— Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill committed 
—Vice-President of Committee of Council on Education Bill committed—Charities 
Bill in Committee—Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer Bill read a third time and 


| passed, 
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Both Houses of Parliament were occupied on Monday with a discus- 
sion on the state of Italy, and the measures and policy of her Majesty’s 


| Government which have sprung out of the proceedings of the Paris Con- 


the prospect of larger importations ; for there are men who still | 
turn pale at the idea of food coming to their countrymen unless | 


they receive the money for it. 

While the Ministers are enjoying their white-bait dinner, Mr. 
Mechi and his friends are enjoying the annual exhibition and 
banquet at Tiptree Farm, and no doubt discussing the address 
which he has issued to the electors of Maldon; for Mr. Mechi 
is ambitious to be Member of Parliament, as well as model farmer 
and yolunteer Sheriff. 





Spain is again the sport of an insurrection, which, suppressed 
for the hour in Madrid, breaks out in Saragossa and Catalonia. 
The disappearance of Espartero and the mutiny of the National 
Guard, the preferment of O’Donnell as Prime Minister and the 
suppression of the Guard by the Army, imply that O’Donnell has 
at last succeeded in making the Court an accomplice in those pro- 
jects of military domination with which he started in his Minis- 
terial career. 





The intelligence from the United States appears for the time 
to favour the prospects of Colonel Fremont for the Presidency. 
The Colonel is known in this country principally by his explor- 
ing enterprises, his repute for learned accomplishments, and his 


ss. 
“i the House of Commons, Lord Joun Russett began the debate by 
moving, “that an address be presented to her Majesty for copies or ex- 
tracts of any recent communications which have taken place between 
her Majesty’s Government and the Governments of Austria, Rome, and 
the kingdom cf the Two Sicilies, relating to the affairs of Italy.” 

He did not wish to blame any part of the conduct of the Government ; 
nor would he press his motion if Lord Palmerston thought there would 
be any inconvenience in granting the papers to which it referred. What 
he desired to do was, to ask what has taken place since the House voted 
an address on the conclusion of peace; and if no satisfactory answers 
have been received by the Government, what are the intentions of Mi- 
nisters with regard to their future policy? For unless they are pre- 
pared to follow up the course they entered upon at Paris, and take some 
steps of serious import with respect to the affairs of Italy, it would be 
better that they should at once declare they only intended to make 
friendly representations, and that, as those representations are ineffec- 
tual, they will proceed no further with the subject. ’ 

From this starting-point Lord John set forth. First, he described at 
len quoting the documents, the steps taken by the Congress of Paris 
with respect to the occupation of parts of Italy; remarking by the way, 
that ‘the clouds looming on the political horizon,” which Count Walewski 
wished to dispel, had become “darker and darker, and that unless some 


| happy event takes place we shall soon see them bursting into a storm.” 





dealing in the stock of Mariposa mines,—a Jason of Californian, | 


classic, and share-broking renown. 

More important, however, is the definitive announcement that 
Kansas has been admitted into the Union as a Free State. This 
fact not only settles the question as to the institution of Kansas, 
but will assist in establishing that majority in the American 
Congress which will put a hoop of iron around the spread of 
slavery. It will also perhaps teach both North and South that 
they can settle that ‘domestic institution” better than by a 
civil war, the mere whisper of which is materially depressing the 
value of shares in the American Union. 








It is a matter of great importance whether this occupation of a part of 
Italy by foreign troops is to continue. There is no instance resembling 
it in the recent history of Europe. The modern practice of occupying @ 
state by foreign troops to restore order has always been temporary. 
After the war of 1815, it was stipulated that the occupation of France 
should be for five years: that term was reduced to three. When the 
French under the Due d’Angouléme occupied Spain in 1823, Lord John 
himself called the attention of the House to the subject in 1824, and Mr. 
Canning said he was convinced that no permanent occupation was in- 
tended. The next year, in reply to Mr. Brougham, Mr. Canning said 
the occupation would not be prolonged. It ceased at the end of three 
years. But in the present case the occupation which began in 1849 has 
continued to the present moment. When France sent troops to Rome 
in 1849, M. Drouyn de Lhuys said, that while they went to secure the 
authority of the Pope from the danger of reaction, they felt that his au- 
thority could only be strengthened by the help of liberal institutions that 
would prevent the return of old abuses. And in forwarding the corre- 
spondence on the subject to the Court of St. James’s, the French Minis- 
ter said that the object was to maintain the balance of power and secure 
to the Roman people a liberal and regular system of administration. 
Prince Schwarzenberg wrote to Count Colloredo, that the object ot the 
Austrian intervention in the Legations was the reéstablishment of legiti- 
mate government and social order, and when that = was attained 
the troops would retire. That was seven years ago. Now the restora- 
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tion of the sovereign to his power could scarcely have occupied seven 
years unless there had been something vicious in the administration. In 
Tuscany, the Republicans were driven out, and the Grand Duke 
was restored by the people. 
cording to the constitution, there would have been no reason to 
apprehend any outbreak; but no sooner had the Grand Duke re- 
turned than the Austrians entered, and remained there until the be- 
ginning of last year. Foreign occupation propagates itself. 
are other than these general considerations. Sardinia did not join the 
Allies in the late war wholly out of regard to the general interests of Eu- 
rope ; the Government hoped to ameliorate their position of sacrifice and 
danger by the acquisition of the friendship of England and France. It 
is a question of honour with this country and with France not to aban- 
don the affairs of Italy. Such an abandonment would be fatal to the 
independence of Piedmont. If the Austrian Government were aware 
that we should be content with the barren aid of protocols, they would 
increase their troops on the frontier of Piedmont. That would oblige 
Piedmont to keep up a larger army than she required; discontent would 
ensue ; and it would probably be said in the Piedmontese Parliament that 
it would be better for Sardinia to diminish her armies and yield to the 
Austrian demands. If England and France should declare that the Ro- 
man States are misgoverned and the rule of the King of Naples is in- 
tolerable, and yet allow Austria to treat them with haughty disdain, the 
Pope with positive denial, and the King of Naples with taunts and defi- 
ance, they would be humbled even to the dust. He could understand 
that the House of Commons should say the policy of our Government 
was wrong; but he could not understand how, maintaining the opinions 
put forth at Paris, they should not execute what they said was necessary 
tor the security of Europe and the good of Italy. If Great Britain and 
France, backed by the Italian people, said they would no longer permit 
the Austrian occupation, there would not be the slightest danger of war. 
‘* Let the people of the Roman States be freed from the incubus of foreign 
occupation, and let them settle with their rulers what shall in future be 
their form of government.” Do not order them to be free, but do not 
let a foreign force interfere. 

With regard to Naples the case is different. He should doubt the 
permanence of any constitution granted under pressure ; but if it were 
merely meant that the good and virtuous men who have pined in dun- 
geons for years should be freed, he could understand that some inter- 
ference might be justified. 

Here Lord John referred to a part of the subject that concerned the 
character of this country. During the war which ended with the fall of 
Napoleon, we helped to establish a free constitution in Sicily ; under which 
everything in that country acquired an improved aspect. In 1814 the 
British troops left Sicily ; and the British Government stated that it should 
think itself justified in interfering if persons who had appealed to British 
protection during our stay were molested, or if the liberties of Sicily were 
reduced. , 





In 1815 the King of Naples signed a treaty with the Emperor of 
Austria engaging not to permit any government in Naples or Sicily that was 
not in conformity with the government of Austria. The Sicilians were 
treated with bad faith, and complained that England had deserted them. A 
few years ago another effort was made by Sicily, and Lord Minto, at the 
request of the King, carried terms to the Sicilians, to which they would 
not assent. ‘‘ Another effort was made, having for its object to raise the 
Duke of Genoa to the throne of Sicily.’”” We should have been happy if that 
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Had the Grand Duke governed ac- | 


But there | 


effort had succeeded, though we did not feel justified in interfering to divide | 


Sicily from Naples. 
Italy he promised independence to the people of Lombardy. That promise 
was not carried into effect. Now at the present time, if we confine ourselves 
to notes and paper protestations, we shall altogether lose the confidence of 
the people of Italy. 

Seeing, then, that Austria is taking fresh precautions, what can we do 
further? At whatever risk, we are bound to support the King of Sardinia. 
We can encourage, wherever we find it, the feeling that dependence on 
foreign bayonets is not a proper position for a ruler. We can nourish the 
growing spirit of independence. ‘‘ I remember, Sir, very long ago, having 
the honour of an interview in the Isle of Elba with the first Napoleon. The 
Emperor talked much of the states of Italy, and agreed in the observation 
which I had made that there was no union among them, and no likelihood 


When Lord William Bentinck went to the coast of | : c . ‘ 
cert with France, go to war with Austria ; 


of any effectual resistance by them to their oppressors; but when I asked | 


him why Austria was so unpopular in Italy, he replied, that it was because 
she governed, not with the sword, (that was probably not a reflection which 
that great man would make,) but that she had no other means of governing 
except by the stick. I believe, Sir, that that is the seeret of the whole dis- 
favour with which Austria is viewed in Italy. . . 
have heard—it is a mere whisper, a surmise—namely, that the Government 
of the Emperor of the French, which agreed with us so much at Paris that 
its Minister for Foreign Affairs took the initiative, is not prepared at pre- 
sent to protest any further against the foreign occupation of Italy. P for 
one, Sir, cannot believe—I think it is impossible to believe—that a Sove- 
reign who was so faithful an ally to this country—who during the late 
war proved himself so ready to aid us, and to act in every way as became a 
monarch true to his engagements—would ever lead the King of Sardinia to 
rely on his support and then allow that hope to be disappointed.” If we 
quietly sit down without obtaining any improvement in the condition of 
taly, it will be to us a ground of everlasting reproach. 
Byron was in Italy in 1821, and had become enthusiastic in her cause, he 
said that the cause of Italian freedom was ‘the very poetry of politics.’ 
I believe it is ‘the poetry of politics’; but I believe, at the same time, 
that it is also a practical question. 
our character and credit depend. 
I do think that before Parliament separates, this House ought to 


. . One thing, indeed, I | 


| of Italy. 








them desist from an endeavour to accomplish a result right in principle, 


sound in policy, and conducive to the interests of Europe. It would be 
unbecoming in him to state the steps Government might think fit to 
take; but the object is important, and they do not abandon the hope 
that that object may be ultimately accomplished. If the Pope were ony 
to put in force the limited arrangements of the motu proprio he issued in 
1849—promising institutions based on popular election—foreign troops 
would no longer be necessary in his dominions. As to Naples, if the 
unjust administration there led to outbreaks, and Austria were called in, 
would the rest of Europe be passive spectators of such interference? No 
success has hitherto attended the friendly representations that have been 
made to the King of Naples; but although he may look with jealousy 
on the advice of England and France, ‘“‘ we don’t despair that advice of 
the same kind may reach the Neapolitan Government from other quar- 
ters, whence they will receive it perhaps with more entire confidence,” 
““ With regard to Naples, then, as with regard to Rome, we do not 
despair.” 

With regard to the King of Sardinia, he has a moral right to the sup- 
port and protection of France and England should any danger assail him 
not brought about by provocation on his own part. The knowledge of 
the existence of such ties will prevent him from being assailed—“ at least 
with such dangers as will render it necessary for us to interfere to repel 
them.” Concurring as they did with the general views developed by 
Lord John, he might rest assured that the Government are steadily oc- 
cupied in promoting them. 

Mr. Disrarui said, he could not understand from the vague ex- 
planation of Lord Palmerston that Ministers have done or are intending 
todo anything that will justify the Paris protocols or the position as- 
sumed by the British Plenipotentiary. If it had been simply intended to 
make these routine representations, it was not necessary to introduce the 
question of Italy with so much ceremony at Paris. The representations 
might have been made without “ rousing the passions of the population 
of Italy.” What is the meaning of the inquiries of one who has been a 
First Minister and the answers of one who is now First Minister ? Lord 
John Russell says it is the duty of this country not to abandon Italy. It 
can hardly be supposed that he confined his meaning merely to a note 
from a Mmister to the Court of Naples. The cause of the conduct of the 
French Minister in bringing these extraneous subjects before the con- 
ference was the Sardinian memorandum of the 27th March—an act of 
impeachment against Austria and Austrian rule tn Italy. As regards Na- 
ples, Lord Clarendon agreed that the Neapolitan Government had cox- 
ferred the right and imposed the duty of interference upon Europe 
ought that language to have been used without a foregone conclusion ? 
Lord Palmerston holds up Austria as the power that would induce the 
Neapolitan Government to cease its ill doing, and at the same time he 
points out that Austria would uphold the King in the event of a reyo- 
lutionary movement : how inconsistent! Lord John Russsell must be 
aware, too, when he talks of putting an end to Austrian occupation, that 
nothing can be more irrational than to address yiolent representations to 
Austria with the view of terminating the occupation of the Roman 
States, unless our ally be also prepared to quit them. What would Lord 
John’s motion, or anything they could say, do to support the policy of 
the Ministry > Why, what is the policy of the Ministry? It is the 
very point mysteriously withheld from the House. 

There are two modes of dealing with the question. We can, in con- 

and, after one of those long 
wars like the Punic war, we can “ emancipate the people of Italy,” as 
it is called. If that is the policy of the Government, they are bound 
frankly to announce it—to appeal to Parliament, and take the verdict of 
the country on its expediency. The second practical mode is by diplo- 
matic communications—first friendly advice, and then ‘ admonitions ” 
to the ruling Powers, and without fleets or armies set Italy in flames 
Lord Clarendon says the state of Naples is “exceptional”: but what ie 
there in the state of Naples more exceptional than there is in the state 
of Austria or Russia—except that these are strong powers, and Naples is 
a weak one? Well, if we admonished Naples, and sent a fleet thither, 
the Neapolitans would know that if they rose Austria would not in- 
tervene. 

But it is not only a contest between worn-out dynasties and an intelli- 
gent class that is going on in Italy. The secret societies do not care for 
constitutional government. ‘* We know something more of these societies 
than we did. Since 1848 we have had means of obtaining a knowledge of 
their numbers, organization, principles, and objects; and without some con- 
sideration of these it would be absolutely impossible for us to form a con- 
ception of what would be the consequences of our interference in the affairs 
It is useless to deny, because it is impossible to conceal, that a 





| great part of Europe—the whole of Italy and France and a great part of 


“When Lord | 


I am sure it is one on which | 
I express no want of confidence, but | 


have from the Government some declaration of the one kind or the | 


other,—either that they are not prepared to carry any further their inter- 
ference in the affairs of Italy ; or that, using whatever means they deem 
best, adopting whatever measures they think most adequate to the occasion, 
they do mean to attain this end, the independence of the Italian states.”’ 
ord PALMERSTON said, 
noble friend, ‘‘ who has taken so great an interest in so many important 
transactions of history,” should call its attention to these interesting 
matters. We have just terminated a great struggle, in a manner that 
will ward off for a ed time a danger Europe had cause to apprehend. 
It was natural that the representatives of the Great Powers should not 
separate from the Peace Conference without directing their attention to 
other matters of European interest. The affairs of Italy naturally at- 
tracted attention. Lord John wished to know what were the intentions 
of the Government; but he must know, that when the Government in 
conjunction with the Emperor of the French made an official representa- 
tion with a view of inducing the cessation of an abnormal occupation, it 
was not a momentary repulse, a casual disappointment, that would make 


the House would not be surprised that his | 





Germany, to say nothing of other countries—are covered with a network of 
these secret societies, just as the superficies of the earth is now being 
covered with railroads. And what are their objects? They do not attempt 
to conceal them. They do not want constitutional. government; they Yo 
not want ameliorated institutions; they do not want provincial councils nor 
the recording of votes ;—they want to change the tenure of land, to drive 
out the present owners of land, and to put an end to ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. Some of them may go further. Do you think that, with their 
complete organization, when Austria cannot interfere to occupy the kingdom 
of Naples, when the King is lectured on his throne by the Western Powers, 
and when, as the noble Lord says, the feelings of the people are aroused, 
these societies will be quiet? We know what they did before. Their energy 
and their organization carried everything before them. I am told thata Bri- 
tish Minister has boasted—and a very unwise boast it was—that by holding 
out his hand he could raise a revolution in Italy tomorrow. I believe itis not 
impossible, with the means at his disposal, that hemight. What would hap- 
pen? You would have a republic formed on extreme principles; and there 
may be many intelligent and well-meaning persons—I do not say in this 
House—who would say, ‘And whatthen?’ * Nothing can be worse,’ they 
would say, ‘ than the present state of Italy: let us try a Red Republic, or 
even a republic of a still more fiery colour.’ But the question of Italian 
— is not of that simple character. Rome is not far distant from 
Naples. The passage from Naples to the States of the Church is not diffi- 
cult. You may have Triumvirs again established in Rome ; the Pope may 
again be forced to flee,—my honourable friend behind me (Mr. Spooner) may 
say, ‘So much the better’—and not a Cardinal may be left in Rome. 
What will be the consequences of that? The two great Catholic Powers of 
Europe—France, whose Emperor boasts in these protocols of being the 
eldest son of the Church—that ally with whose beneficent codperation Italy 
is to be emancipated—and Austria, will pour her legions over the whole 
peninsula, You will have to withdraw the British fleet; your admonitions 
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will be thrown into the mud, as they deserve; and your efforts to free | 
Italy from the occupation of foreign troops will terminate by rendering 


the thraldom a thousand times more severe, and by aggravating the 
miseries of unfortunate people whose passions you have fired, 
and whos i you have this night commenced to rouse.” 
These secret societies are in a higher state of organization in France than in 
any other state in Europe. If Italy be in flames, will it have no effect on 
the French societies? The ruler of France is a man of rare saga ity; he 
has been schooled in adversity ; a triumphant army is devoted to him. But 
we all remember another great prince, whose sagacity was proverbial, who 
had been schooled in adversity, who was seconded by an army which he and 
his princes had formed: yet he fell, solely and entirely by the action of the 
secret societies. No doubt, that catastrophe was hastened by a season of un 
exampled want in France. But what is the condition of France now? A 
terrible visitation has fallen on that country. If you commence another 
campaign of Liberalism, the expression of sympathy without being prepared 
to support it by acts—if the consequences of raising the passions of the Ita- 
lians should be concurrent with agricultural distress in France, it will be 
fortunate for France and Europe if they eseape the most fatal results. ‘I 
have touched on these points because this is no holiday question.” He 
could sympathize as keenly as any one with Italy ; he hoped the time will 
come when in Italy their will be neither secret societies nor despots ; ** but 
these are questions for the closet, and not for a practical and popular as- 
sembly.”” As to Sardinia, there is no danger to the King so long as he, 
within his own dominions, pursues the policy he believes for the advantage 
of his subjects. But if Lord John Russell’s policy be followed, Sardinia 
will be endangered, not by Austria, but by the revolutionary clement. If 








they are not prepared to interfere in Italy with fleets and armies, let them | 


abstain from stirring up the passions of the people,—a policy that can only 
aggravate the thraldom of Italy, and which may lead to consequences still 
more fraught with disaster to Europe. 

Mr. Bowyer said he could furnish a few facts to throw light on the 
debate. Ile was told that Cardinal Antonelli had informed the French 
and Austrian Governments that he should shortly be able to do without 
foreign aid. When that takes place, Mr. Bowyer hopes there will be an 
end to the incessant attacks on the Papal Government. Mr. Moncxron 


sim] 
imp 


Miiyts replied to Mr. Disraeli. Would he accept the occupation by 
Austria of the whole Italian peninsula? What have the German race 
to do on the soil of Italy? Treaties strictly limit Austria to certain 
parts of Italy ; they do not give her the right of intervention. No doubt, 
secret socictics exist in a country where no man can speak his mind ; and 
God forbid that they should not. Mr. Wurrestipr and Sir Joun Watsu 
supported Mr. Disracli’s views. 

Lord Joun Russer. complained that his speech had been miscon- 
strued. HH: ly thought it desirable that the Government should 
either withdraw or proceed with the policy laid down by Lord Clarendon 
at the Paris Congress. It is desirable to know the policy of the Govern- 
ment to prevent premature action on the part of the Italians. It seemed 
as if Mr. Disracli had prepared his charges before the debate, and that he 
had not time to alter them after hearing Lord John. Mr. Disraeli had 
spoken of secret societies : a despotic Government supported by foreign 
troops is not likely to put them down. These things act upon one 
another : there are secret societies, therefore there is foreign occupation 
—there is foreign occupation, therefore there are secret societies. The 
people resort to secret societies because they see no other mode of stating 
their grievances. 

** The best intelligence I have heard is not from an official but from a 
semi-ofticial quarter—the honourable Member for Dundalk, who speaks as 
it were on behalf of the Holy See in this House : he tells us that the troops 
of Austria and France will in a short time leave the territory of the Holy 
See.”’ 

Mr. Bowyrr—** I said, from private information.” 

Lord Joun Russeri—* Private information; yes. (Zaughter.) It is 
not an ofticia! despatch which the honourable and learned gentleman has 
received; but his statement gives me great satisfaction, as I think it very 
likely that the person who wrote to the honourable and learned gentleman 
that private information may have heard it from very good authority. If 
it prove true it will be very satisfactory.” 

The motion was negatived without a division. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Lynpuvrst delivered an oration full of 
‘warm expressions of sympathy for Italy. Great hopes were excited 
by the publication of the protocol of the 8th April: those hopes have been 
disappointed. He had offen questioned the propriety of that publication, 
unless England and France intended to follow it up by efficient action. 
The military tyranny of Austria is most galling and odious. Its nature 
was illustrated not only in Italy but in the Principalities, where the peo- 
ple had reason to lament that Russian invasion was exchanged for Aus- 
trian protection. By the treaty of Vienna the line of Austrian power in 
Italy was strictly defined. They have passed that boundary: they have 
stretched themselves along the coast at Ancona ; they are now in occu- 
pation of the Duchy of Parma and a part of Modena with an immense 
military foree ; they command the whole South of Italy ; a great portion 
is in a state of siege. When is this to cease? The man must be credu- 
lous who believes Austria will voluntarily quit possession of these dis- 
tricts. She may yicld to pressure from France and England. Naples 
was mentioned in the protocol of the 8th April: “nothing can exceed 
the infamy of the Government.” The same infamous system of tyranny 
and oppression has continued from the time when Mr. Gladstone de- 
seribed it to this moment. It is founded on no law, not even on the law 
of the country, for the constitution sworn to by the King has never been 
revoked. When, a week ago, Lord Lyndhurst inquired if the Goyern- 
ment had received an answer to the note sent to the King, what was the 
explanation ?—The absence of the King at Caserta, only a few miles from 
Naples, was put forward as the reason for delay. “Did you ever hear, 
on so grave a subject, such trifling, such absolute mockery—such in- 
sult!” But it is said that an answer has been received. [A gesture of 
assent from Lord Clarendon.] That gesture led to another question—is 
it satisfactory? ‘I am told that it is extremely the reverse—that it de- 
nies the right of interference, and refuses explanation.” No country is 
more open to the power of England than Naples. If the King sets us at 
defiance, it is because he thinks we should not like to adopt measures 
that may bring us into conflict with Austria. But if nothing is done, 
what becomes of our prestige? From the highest possible authority he 
had learned, that since the Austrians occupied the Legations, 200 pri- 
soners had been shot, and between 2000 and 6000 sent into exile. 
Treating of Sardinia, Lord Lyndhurst pointed out the danger to that 
country from the concentration of immense armies on her frontier; and 
insisted that we are bound to give the strongest moral support to her, 


| and, should the emergency occur, material support. The bitter feeling 
entertained by Austria towards Sardinia is exemplified in the case of the 
sequestrations A number of Lombards had quitted the country with 
the consent of Austria; the greater number became citizens of Pied- 
mont; the Austrians confiscated their property, which they, as foreign- 
| ers, had a right to hold under the Austrian law. The advice given by 
all real friends of Italy is that there should be no attempts at insurrec- 
tion. The only hope for Italy is in the cordial and earnest codperation 
of France and England. 

The Earl of CLarenpon said that it was a disagreeable duty to meet 
with official reserve the motions of Lord Lyndhurst on foreign policy. 
There is so generous an impulse in this country in favour of Italy, that 
he regretted he could not meet the motion by laying the papers on the 
table: but the correspondence is still going on, and the Government has 
favourable expectations of the result. We cannot improve Italy by 
force. Having collected all the information he could obtain with respect 
to the state of Italy, separated from exaggeration and party spirit, he felt 
certain that revolution, however momentarily successful, could not lay 
the foundations of substantial prosperity. 

‘** My Lords, nothing has been done by her Majesty's Government either 
to promote or excite revolution. I feel that it would be both unjust and 
cruel to excite expectations which could not be realized—or rather, I should 
say, expectations which we are not prepared ourselves to realize. Because 
if we excite expectations on the part of a portion of Italy—if we lead them 
to expect aid from us, I say that we are bound to render that aid. And 
though I am prepared to say that there are cases in which intervention in 
the affairs of other states not only becomes a right but an obligation as 
strong as any treaty, still I hold, asa general rule, that interference with 
| the internal affairs of other states is not justifiable, and can only be resorted 
| to upon the clearest grounds and as a last resource.”’ 

He vindicated the course taken at the Paris Congress in bringing tl 
question before it. 

It was felt that the occasion for the cessation of foreign occupation would 
never arise unless it were accelerated. The Italian Governments would 
never take the initiative. The conduct of Count Cavour at the Congress 
was moderate, dignified, and worthy of his high reputation. ‘ To him 
more than to any other man was Sardinia indebted for the establishment of 
liberal institutions, whereby he has rendered great service to Italy, by 
proving that the Italian people are not unfit to enjoy liberal institutions, 
| and that rational liberty is not inconsistent with devoted loyalty; and that 
both may be enjoyed in that country without risk of revolution or danger to 
public order.”” It must not be inferred that nothing has been done because 
there are no visible results. 

With regard to Naples, the communication from the King is not satisfac- 
tory. ‘It is innate that any two Governments could | i 





1c 


ve more at varlance 
in respect of the facts of the case than her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the King of Naples. Our representations were made to him 
in the most friendly spirit. We stated our reasons for believing that the 
existing state of things was dangerous to the stability of his throne and 
also injurious to the peace of Europe. We particularly pointed out what 
were the dangers which threatened his Majesty, and we more especially 
pointed to the necessity of.a better administration of justice. We pointed 
out the inexpediency, not to say the danger, of a policy characterized by 
systematic mistrust and unjust persecution ; and, above all, we showed how 
| essential it was that all subjects of his Majesty, irrespective of their political 
opinions, should have sufficient security for their persons and their property. 
I think, my Lords, that a milder representation with respect to the existing 
state of things could hardly have been addressed to any Government. It is 
true that at last we received an answer to this representation ; but we have 
not yet been able to confer with the Emperor of the French on the subject of 
this answer. I hope I shall not bring the French Government under the 
censure of my and learned friend by saying that the Emperor is absent, 
and that as yet, therefore, there can be no reply given. Until we have 
communicated with the French Government on the subject, and have de- 
termined with them upon the course which it may be necessary to pursue, 
I think it will be better not to lay that note upon your Lordships’ table ; and I 
shall confine myself to saying that it was impossible for any answer to be 
less satisfactory or less indicative of future improvement.” 

But the question of the reform of the Pontifical States has been discussed 
in a different spirit. The Roman Government shares and approves the wish 
of the French and Austrian Governments to withdraw their troops; and he 
could not believe that much time will elapse before those troops are with- 
drawn. The policy of confiding in the Italian people has never been tried, 
| but a policy has been adopted founded on a fear of revolution. Now that is 
not a natural state of things. The Italians are not difficult to govern, if 
their rulers would attempt the work of reformation in earnest. 

Lord Lyndhurst had fully stated the difficulties of the case. ‘* He has 
stated in plain terms why it is necessary that pressure, if applied at all, 
should come from France and England together; and I believe that until 
we can supply that strong pressure in all its force, we shall not arrive at the 
results which we all desire. I will only say, in conclusion, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have as much at heart the amelioration of the condition 
of the Italian people as either the Parliament or the people of this country 
can have; and that all the efforts they can make and all the influence they 
can bring to bear will be exerted in the endeavour to ameliorate that con- 
dition.”” (Cheers.) 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE said that the King of Naples is kept on 
his throne by the belief that the Austrians would suppress any movement 
against him; and yet Lord Clarendon said that under no circumstances 
could resort be had to force on our side. The Marquis of LanspowNne 
corrected Lord Clanricarde: what Lord Clarendon had said was, that in 
the present state of the negotiations no recourse to force would be expe- 
dient, but that there are circumstances under which a recourse to force 
might be a duty. 


Tue CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

The Duke of Somexser inquired whether, in appointing a new Com- 
mander-in-chief, the position of that office in relation to the Secretary 
for War had been in any way altered ; and whether it was proposed to 
create any Board to assist the Commander-in-chief ? 

Lord Panmure thought it best to state briefly, in reply, that no alter- 
ation has taken place in the shape of giving the Commander-in-chief a 
Board to assist him; and that no difference has been made in the rv ‘la- 
tions between him and the Secretary for War. The entire responsibility 
for all acts of the Commander-in-chief rests with the Government of the 
day. No appointments in superior departments are made without the 
| concurrence of the Secretary for War. In the administration of minor 
| patronage the Commander-in-chief acts on his own responsibility, sub- 
ject to the control of the Secretary for War. : : 

Lord Panmure lamented the circumstances that led to the resignation 
| of Lord Hardinge. No individual had filled the post of Commander-in- 
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chief with such entire satisfaction to the 








Army, a eal the | 


country ; no individual was so highly qualified to fill that post as Lord | 


Hardinge. Since Lord Panmure had been Secretary for War he had had no 
differences with Lord Hardinge, but all business had been transacted 
with harmony and friendship between them. 

Lord Metvit_e said that the Army would derive great 
tion from that testimony to the character and services of the late Com- 
mander-in-chicf. He must say, however, that, with the experience he 
has had of the service, the time has come when a Cabinet minute should 
be drawn up defining where the duties of the Secretary for War end and 
those of the Commander-in-chief begin. All promotions should be 
vested in the Commander-in-chief, as well as everything relating to dis- 
cipline. At present there is divided authority, and great difficulty has 
in consequence been experienced in carrying on the affairs of the Army. 
RESERVE. 

At the morning sitting on Tuesday, Sir CHartes Woon, dpropos of 
the second reading of the Coast Guard Service Bill, explained the mea- 
sure of the Government — iding a naval reserve. This measure tr 
fers the control of the Coast Guard from the Board of Customs to the 
Board of Admiralty. i was not necessary to come to Parliament for 
power to do that, but Government desired to have the sanction of th 


NAVAL 


ils- 


House to the plan they intend to pursue. 

We have learnt much by the late war. Since impressment has not been 
resorted to, great difficulty has been fe elt i in manning the Navy. The mer- 
chant service, notwithstanding the great improvement in the Navy, is 
always able to outbid the Admir: ity. Yet, without resorting to impress- 
ment, from ecmgag r 1853 to November 1855, 16,000 seamen had been 
added to the Navy. What is wanted, however, is the means of raising a 


rgency. Now that we are in strict alliance with France and 
prevails between the two countries, we can _ ak freely of 


foree on an enx 
the best feeling 


our national dé taba Not only the French but the Dutch can, on an 
emergency, ¢all together a much larger number of seamen than we. Th 
French are making the most successful efforts to increase theit 1 ivy. They 
have a plan of inscription which, according to Admiral de la Susse, yiclds 
50,000 men, perfectly trained in naval duties. According to the same au- 
thority, they can from all sources count on 90,000 men, Our sailors are 
s attered all over the world. The whole number of men we could call into 


active service on an emergency is 2500. The bill will enlarge the Coast 
Guard, and give it a more naval character; thus there will in future be a 
resavve of from 5000 to 7000 men. Ships will be stationed at the principal 
ports of the country to form the head-quarters of the Coast Guard; and a 
certain number of the gun-boats will be employed as revenue coasters. ‘The 
object will be to make the service attractive and secure a reserve. 

Sir James Granam and Sir Francis Bartne expressed their concur- 
rence in the plan. The Cuancettor of the Excurever said, that, 
looking at it as a fiscal question, he should say it would be better to 


leave things as they are; but, looking at it as a question of general po- 
licy, he was convinced that while there would be sufficient security for 
the revenue, there would be a permanent benefit to the country. 

The bill was read a second time. 

Bisors or Loxpon axnp Durnam Retirement Bit. 

In moving the second reading of this bill, the Lorp Cuancettor 
stated, that the — of London and the Bishop of Durham had ear- 
nestly represented their incapacity to discharge their duties. The Bishop 
of London suffered a severe paralytic attack last autumn; the Bishop of 
Durham is very advanced in life, and is nearly blind. They both desire 
to resign. The bill before the House is to enable them to do so. Now, 
although their resignations might perhaps be effected without the aid of 
Parliament, yet as the law is obscure, and as no precedent can be found 
since the Reformation, it would have been unwise to attempt to carry 
out the wishes of the two Bishops without the consent of Parliament. 
The bishopric of London is not what is called a “ regulated” bishopric, 
but the Bishop draws the whole of the revenue, which may be estimated 
at 18,0007. per annum. If the bishopric had been regulated, the income 
would be fixed at 10,000/.; there will therefore be no difficulty in pro- 
viding a handsome allowance for the retiring Bishop, and still leave a 
surplus for the Ecclesiastical Fund. The retiring allowance will be 
6000/7. ; one half of which would be expended in keeping up insurances 
which the Bishop, not having saved moncy, had effected on his life as a 
provision for his family. The case of the Bishop of Durham was differ- 
ent: Dr. Maltby had accepted the see on the assumption that it would 
vield a net income of 8000/. a year; the income exceeded that sum by 
5000/., and the Bishop had set apart the surplus to form a fund for the 
benefit of the diocese, called the ‘* Maltby Fund.” A charge on the re- 
venue for a retiring allowance [amount not mentioned] would leave a 
surplus for the Ecclesiastical Fund. Any resignation of a benefice must 
be accompanicd by a declaration that there had been no corrupt bargain ; 
but there could be nothing less open to the imputation than the surren- 
der of large incomes in these 


cases. 


A considerable opposition was manifested to the motion, by a aig 
Repespatr, the Bishop of Exrrer, the Earl of Dersy, the Duke of New- 
CASTLE, and the Bishop of Oxrorp. One great objection was, that a 


general measure had not been introduced to regulate the retirement of 
Bis hops and the clergy. It was urged that it w ould be better to bear the 
inconveniences of a few months’ delay than sect the dangerous precedent 
of exceptional legislation. The Bishop of Exrrer regarded the bill 
as an infringement of Church principles—especially of the sacred 
rule that a Bishop can only resign to the Archbishop, who gavi 
him admission. He also complained that the Episcopal Bench 
had not been consulted. The Bishop of Oxrorp asked the House 
to pause before it applied a palliative that would render a general mea- 
sure to remedy the evil next to impossible. The Earl of Denny said, the 
bill violated the law of England, which prohibits anything in the way of 
traffic or bargain in the resignation of any office. Negotiations were 
entered upon with the Bishops, and that negotiation was of the kind 
strictly prohibited by the law of England. The Duke of Newcastie 
said, it was well known that there were two other Prelates in the same 
position as the Bishops of Durham and London: why are they not dealt 
with? They had not resigned, because they knew the 
mons would not grant pensions out of the Ecclesiastical Fund. The 
present proposal is degrading to the Church and injurious to the Bishops. 
Lord Reprspate moved that the bill should be read a second time that 
day three months. 

he original motion was supported by the 
Earl of Harrowny, and the Archbishop of CanrEeraury. 


Earl of Curtcuxster, the 
The Arch- 


satisfac- | 
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could be less consistent with th 
dioceses of London and Durham with- 


friends of the C ry Nothing 
rests of religion than to leave the 


» inte- 


out episcopal superintendence for an indefinite period. The resignation 
of a Bishop for sufficient cause is a recognized part of the constitution of 
the Church. No doubt, a general measure on the subject is highly de- 
sirable; but no future Bishop will be in the position of those who are the 


sub jects of this bill. The 
of London had been called 


amount of the retiring allowance of the Bishop 
*oxtreme”’: but if the Bishop had spared one 
] yuld have beer 


half of oh it he employed in charities, he wv independent 
of the bill. 

On a division, the amendment was 1 tived by 47 to 35; and t 
bill was read a second time. 

On the order for going into into Committee, L i{EDPSPALE sub- 
mitted to the Government, that the bill eht not tol ceceded with 
until the correspondence with the Bis! had } produced The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR said that there was not the slightest reluctance to lay 
it on the table. No doubt, it would be laid on tl tal 11 riday. The 
letters would show that the Bishops did not suppose they were doing 


anything simoniacal. 
The Bishop of Oxrorp said that tement of the 


r the Bishop of 


wa nota co 


case. The Government ought to state distinctly 

London knew it to be an act of simony which they were going to lead 
him to do. The Bishop of London understood that this private bill would 
be accompanied by a gene1: al measure. That gencral measure is dropped ; 
yet, taking advantage of a change of circumstances, the Government are 
going to make the Bish p guilty of simony in the eyes of the great body 
of the Church. Lord Camrnent explained, that simony is doing a thing 
prohibited by law, without the consent of the Legislatur But here 
the consent of the Legislature is asked. Whether the bill pass or not, 
there will be no simony either legal or moral in the matter The Bishop 


that if the bill passed the two Bishops would not 


of Oxronrp rejoined, 
but the same thing that they do will remain 


be legally guilty of simony, 
illegal in other cases. 

‘The Earl of Cuicuester stated that thi 
and approved of the draught of a bill, not exactly 
the House, but the same in principle in respect 
measure. The Earl of Suarrrsnury described the prospective state of 
the diocese of London as it would be under an interregnum, and urged 
the House to go on with the bill. The Earl of Derny supported the 
views of the Bishop of Oxford. 

The House went into Committee without dividing. The 
Loway and Lord DunGANNoN strongly objected to the enormous retiring 
allowanaes—6000/. to the Bishop of London, 4500/. to the Bishop of 
Durham. But the bill passed through Committee without amendment 
in these re spects, 


London had seen 
to that before 
a separate 


Bish p of 
nilar 
its being 


sll 


of 






Earl of Gat- 


Tur Divorce Britt. 
In reply to a question from Mr. Haprretp on Thursday night, re- 
specting the future of certain bills, Lord Parwerston said that ‘the in- 


tentions of the Government would be stated as they came on. One Dill 
which stood for that night—the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill 
he stated, would be withdrawn, “ as many persons have left town.” 

It was the intention of the Government to introduce a bill upon the su 
ject at the beginning of the next session. It was unnecessary to say what 
changés might, upon consideration, be made in the measure; but the Go- 
vernment certainly would not include in their bill the 24th clause of the 
present one, which prohibited marriage between the parties convicted of 
adultery. Doing full justice to the motives of those who introduced that 
clause, he was of opinion that this would be not only a cruel but an im- 
moral provision. 

The bill was withdrawn in the course of the evening. 

MINisteR OF Epvcation. 

In moving the second reading of the Vice-President of Committee 
Council on Education Bill, Sir Grorcr Grey explained that the object of 
the bill was to secure a responsible Minister, having a seat in the House, 


1 


| in whose hands the duty of administering the grants and superintending 


House of Com- | 


bishop expressed his surprise at the opposition which proceeded from | lished in the Gazette ? 


the department of education should be centralized. Mr. Haprrmeip 
made an ineffectual attempt to throw out the bill, on the ground t 
does not extend to Ireland, nor define the duties of the officer created 
under it. He moved that the bill be read md time that day three 


hat it 


a sec 


months; but his motion was negatived without a division, and the bill 
was read a second time. 
Epvcation mw Scorray . 

The Tlouse of Lords, in Committee on th whial Schools (Seot- 
land) Bill, made a serious inroad on its char # vg The Duke of Buc- 
cLEtCcH moved the omissio n of clause 12, which abolishes the Church 
test in the appointment of schoolmasters. Ile also proposed to amend 
clause 13, ne to strike out clause 14—both relating to the schoolmaster 
The Duke of Arcyii and Lord Paxmvene opposed the motion to strike 
out clause 12; but it was carried against the Government by 50 to 20. 

The amendment of clause 13 was deferred until the bringing up of the 


report; but clause 14 was struck out. 


After the Committee had dealt with all the clauses, the Duke of Arey 


remarked, that as the bill had been so greatly altered, it could no longer 
be considered a Government measure, and the Duke of Buccleuch must 
take it in charge. 

The Duke of Buecieven replied, that as the bill was brought in undex 
the responsibility of Government, they must not desert their own child. 


Tue Partnersure Bri. 
Mr. Lowe’s Partnership Amendment (No. 2) Bill was read a third time 
on Monday, but withdrawn at the last stage. The incident that led to 


the abandonme nt of the measure was the success of a motion made by one 
of its supporters. 

On the question that the bill should pass, Mr. J. G. Pu.imore moved 
the addition of a proviso to clause 3, enacting that the 
all loans to partnerships established under the act should be inserted in 
the Gazettes of London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, in the name of the 
lender, together with the name of the borrower, and the portion of the 
profits which the lender stipulated to receive. 

Mr. W1Lxryxson said that nobody would lend money on such terms 
Mr. Mcentz, Mr. Rornvex, Mr. Spooner, and Mr. Guyx, supported the 
proviso, as necessary to prevent fraud. 

Mr. Lowe said that the principle of the bill was that lending on profits 
is not a partnership. If so, why annex to it the incidents of a partner- 
ship? Would Mr. Glyn consent to have every bill he discounts pub- 
The House ought to attach to these loans the 


announcement oi 


ol 





of 
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incidents of a luun only, aud allow them, like other loans, to remain 
secret. The proviso amounts to this—that whereas a man may lend his 
money at a fixed interest without making it public, and without running 
any risk except that of losing his money, a man who lends money, the 
interest of which is to vary with the profits, will be liable to his last 
shilling, unless he insert a number of very loosely-worded provisions 
—a series of pitfalls in fact—in the Gazette. It would be better to 
abandon the bill than establish such a system. 

Mr. CarpweE t said that the experience of centuries is in favour of 
the plan proposed in the amendment. The proviso was borrowed from 
one in the statutes of Massachusetts establishing limited liability. When 
partnerships en commandite were established by Louis XIV., the absence 
of registration gave rise to frauds; and under Napoleon, according to 
M. Troplong, registration was required to prevent “too much clandesti- 
nity.” In dealing with this subject, the House should be guided by 
experience rather than theory. 

Mr. Linpsay spoke against the proviso ; 
attacked the whole principle of the bill. 

Lord Patmerston challenged the House to say at once whether it 
would have the bill or not. He could not understand the distinction 
between money lent upon profit and upon a fixed interest, or why there 
should be such danger apprehended to the country if money should be 
lent upon profits without publication, whereas no publication is required 
where money is lent upon interest be it ever so high. 

On a division, the proviso was carried by 108 to 102. 

The announcement of the numbers was greeted with cheers by the 
Opposition, repeated when Mr, Lowe stated that the Government would 
not proceed with the bill. His regret at the result of the division was 
diminished, he said, as since he brought in the bill he had seen the 
opinions of Mr, Justice Cresswell, Mr. Justice Willes, Mr. Baron Bram- 
well, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
and some other legal authorities, to the effect that loans lent upon con- 
dition of receiving a portion of the profits, and services rendered on the 
same terms, did not make the partic s liable as partners, 

Mr. Disraewi said, he should like to see the official consolation—the 
legal opinion, and the case on which it was based, which had so 
alleviated the pain of defeat.. Mr. Lowe promised to lay the documents 
before the House. 

Corrvrr Practices 

A bill has been introduced to continue for one year the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Prevention Bill passed in 1854, On the motion for going into 
Committee, Mr. Henry Brrxkecry seized the opportunity to make a 
speech for the purpose of showing that the measure had been inadequate, 
and in many respects inoperative, especially to prevent intimidation ; 
and that the only effectual remedy for corruption and intimidation is the 
ballot. He moved that the House should resolve itself into Committee 
that day three months, 

Mr. Cravrurp seconded the amendment; but it met with hardly any 
support. Sir Grorcgr Grey said, the Government merely asked the 
Tlouse to continue the bill for one year; as next session they will pro- 
pose that a Select Committee shall inquire into the operation of the act 
in those elections which have taken place since it was passed. 

The amendment was withdrawn; and the bill passed through Com- 
mittee without amendment. 

Mercantite Law. 
In Committee on the Mercantile Law Amendment Bill, clause 1, re- 


and Mr, Tuomas Barina 
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| early as the 8th June. 


| following week. 





parties may be indicted for conspiracy. Now, on the 4th March, the day 
after the judgment was delivered, and on the 25th March, the Master wrote 
to Mr. Fitzgerald, beginning ‘* My dear Solicitor,’’ but he said nothing 
about the Tipperary Bank. On the 3lst March, he saw the Master 
in the House, but neither in his letters nor in personal communica- 
tion did he suggest a_ prosecution. On the 28th March, Master 
Murphy decided that there was not sufficient evidence to lead to 
a charge of fraud against James Sadleir. There was an appeal against that 
judgment to the Master of the Rolls; who, on the 3d June, expressed un- 
bounded astonishment that the Irish Government had not thought fit to take 
any notice of the case, and announced that when he gave judgment he 
should enter fully into the facts of the ease, and prove that if the Govern- 
ment remained quiescent they could not complain if the publie charged 
them with conniving at conspiracy. On the 6th June, these remarks came 
accidentally under the notice of Mr. Fitzgerald—the Master did not com- 
municate with him—and he wrote immediately to the Crown Solicitor, Mr. 
Kemmis, and directed him to hold himself in readiness to act with prompti- 
tude. The judgment was fixed for the ensuing week; Mr. Fitzgerald 
went to Dublin to hear it, but the Master postponed it until the 
While at Dublin, Mr. Fitzgerald selected Mr. Brewster 
to assist the Solicitor-General ; and at a conference it was decided 
that nothing could be done until the Master had delivered his judg- 
ment. The Crown Solicitor applied for information to all the persons 
concerned ; but the reply was that the affidavits and other documents could 
not be furnished until the Master had delivered judgment. However, he 
did obtain a copy of the aftidavits—a hundred and fifty in number—and 
read them through. Still nothing could be done until the judgment was 
delivered. A copy of the judgment reached him on the 21st, and he im- 
mediately wrote to the Crown Solicitor, saying he thought there was a case 
on which James Sadleir ought to be prosecuted for conspiracy, and instruct- 
ing him to take his directions from the Solicitor-General. That officer, 
Mr. Brewster, and Mr. Kemmis, hel a consultation on the 22d, and decided, 
that although there might be a case against James Sadleir, it was doubtful 
whether a prosecution would be successful, but at any rate that it was not 
a case for a public prosecutor. Mr. Fitzgerald was not satisfied with that 
decision; and, after a conference with the English Attorney-General, he 
formally directed, on the 27th June, that James Sadleir should be prosecuted 
for conspiracy. Mr. Fitzgerald further showed that active measures had 
been taken to arrest Sadleir; that a warrant was issued ; that a Government 
reward was offered; but that in the mean time James Sadleir had fled as 
Mr. Fitzgerald read a passage from a letter, stating 


| that on the 4th June he came into the office of his solicitor with the speech 


delivered by the Master of the Rolls in his hand, and said, ‘I must now 
stand my ground or cut.’’ Evidently, the irregular observations of the 
Master of the Rolls showed him that he wasin danger. After that statement, 


| Mr. Fitzgerald asked, did any imputations rest on him > 


pealing part of the Statute of Frauds which renders ‘ta note or memo- | 


randum in writing’’ necessary to complete a bargain in all cases above 
107.—and clause 2, abolishing the privilege of sale in market overt— 
were struck out. ; 

RerormMatory Scuoors. 

When the Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill was in the House 
of Lords, the Bishop of Oxford succeeded in getting a clause inserted 
giving Magistrates power to send to a reformatory school juvenile crimi- 
nals who had not undergone a previous punishment. In considering the 
amendments made by the Lords, Sir George Grey moved that this 
clause should be not agreed to; and on a division the motion was carried 
by 46 to 31. The Bishop of Oxford's clause was therefore expunged. 

Tue Curstror Baron, 

A bill abolishing the formal office of Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer 
was read a second time on Thursday ; and, the standing orders being sus- 
pended, passed through Committee. 

Mr. Firzcrratp'’s Case, 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. J. D, Frrzcrraup, the Attorney-General 
for Ireland, took advantage of the motion for the adjournment of the 
House, to fulfil a pledge he had given and make a statement in refuta- 
tion of the charges brought against him by Mr. Napier in the House of 
Commons and the Irish Master of the Rolls in his Court. Mr. Napier 
had placed him in a peculiar position—he had insinuated a charge which 


he would not make until he heard the defence; and Mr. Fitzgerald had | 


no choice but to take that opportunity of relieving himself. 

Mr. Napier alleged that the Attorney-General had accused the Master 
of the Rolls of having been guilty of a breach of judicial duty, and having 
disregarded his oath as a Privy Councillor. By a reference to four different 
reports of what he did say, Mr. Fitzgerald showed that he did not even al- 
Jude to the oath of the Master of the Rolls. When charged by Mr. Moore 
with conniving at the escape of James Sadleir, he did say, that if James 
Sadleir had escaped it was in consequence of the ‘* irregular” observations 
of the Master of the Rolls. Mr. Napier, however, lost no time in sending the 
a. apy reply to the Master of the Rolls. On the 11th instant, the Master 
made a charge against Mr. Fitzgerald, not in delivering a judgment, but in 
open court to a crowded audience, who cheered him as he spoke. He accused 
Mr. Fitzgerald of closing his eyes and shutting his ears to everything in 
relation to the Sadleir frauds; of taking no steps to proceed against James 
Sadleir from the 4th March to the 3d June; in short, he elaborately con- 
veyed the charge that the Government, and Mr. Fitzgerald as its agent, 
had connived at James Sadleir’s escape. In the entire history of jurispru- 
dence you will look in vain for a parallel to that proceeding. Would Mr. 
Cardwell, the avowed friend of the Master of the Rolls, palliate that un- 

recedented course? Having stated the origin and nature of the charge, 

r. Fitzgerald, by a minute history of the whole case and his connexion 
with it, showed that the charges of Mr. Moore and the Master of the Rolls 
were without foundation. In the statement made by the Master on the 
4th March, there was nothing to show that James Sadleir could be brought 
within the reach of the criminal law. The law does not directly provide 


for the punishment of those who issue false statements of accounts, but the 


| 





Mr. Narrer, disclaiming the position of accuser, and excusing the 
Master of the Rolls as well as he could, said it would be uncandid and 
unfair to impute anything improper to Mr, Fitzgerald, after the state- 
ment he had made. 

‘** He appears to have exercised due diligence, and to have availed him- 
self of professional assistance of the highest character in Ireland. _ 
Horsman here made a remark which was inaudible in the gallery.] I hope 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland will not suppose that, in making this ad- 
mission, I do so with any reserve, or any desire to keep behind any in- 
sinuation against the Attorney-General.”’ 

The subject dropped without further remark. 

Wrse-Detres. 

Mr. Oxtverea called attention to the high duty charged on Foreign 
and Colonial Wines. He quoted statistics to show that there had been 
since 1802 a progressive increase in the consumption of spirits, which had 
risen from 15,000,000 gallons in that year to 30,000,000 gallons in 1853; 
while the wine-consumption had remained almost stationary, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of population. It was 7,000,000 gallons in 1802, and 
6,000,000 in 1853. If the duties were reduced, there would be, as there 
has been in the case of tea, coffee, and sugar, an increase in the con- 
sumption of wine. He proposed that there should be a progressive re- 
duction of the duty from 5s, in 1857 to 3s. in 1860, when he calculated 
that the consumption would reach 14,000,000 gallons. He moved, that 
with a view to promote increased commercial relations with France, 
Spain, Portugal, and other wine-growing countries, the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee to take the duties into consideration. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excueqver said, that looking to the period 
of the session and the state of the revenue, he should be justified in 
asking the House to refuse its assent to the motion, without entering 
into any statement of reasons for that course. But the attention Mr. 
Oliveira had given to the subject entitled him to a fuller answer. There- 
upon Sir George showed that the greater part of our taxation on articles 
of consumption is raised on beverages—35,000,000/.; and he argued that 
it is of great importance not to diminish the productiveness of that branch 
of the revenue. Next he gave a sketch of the changes of duty on wines 
from 1795 to 1840; and showed that there had been a large consumption 
when there were high duties. We could not expect the ordinary result 
from a reduction of duty—increase of consumption. The cause of the 
diminution in the consumption of wine is the soberer habits of the people. 
If it were cheaper to drink wine than beer or spirits, then, no doubt, the 
consumption of weak wines would increase; but in that case, the duties 
on other fermented drinks would be a protective duty on wine. He 
wished it were in his power to place the duty on wine at such a point as 
would increase our commerce with France; but it would be an illusion 
to expect that within any early period. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Tue Atpersnet Review. 

In giving notice, on Monday, of a motion that the House at its rising 
on Tuesday should adjourn till Thursday, Lord Patmerston excited 
some mirth by the way in which he informed the House of a treat that 
the Government had provided for Members, in the shape of a luncheon 
and review at Aldershot. He read an account of the arrangements for 
carrying Members by railway to Farnborough station— 

‘* For those Members who have no conveyance at Farnborough, omnibuses 
will be prepared at the station. So much for the land transport ; now for 
the commissariat. Luncheon will be prepared for Members of both 
Houses at 2.30 at Aldershot. (Cheers and laughter.) Those who intend 
sending horses and carriages by the nine o'clock train must secure their 
boxes and trucks on Tuesday, at the Waterloo station, in order that there 
may be a sufficient number.” (Continued laughter.) 

On Tuesday, when the adjournment till Thursday was moved, Mr. 
Drsrak1i protested against the new system introduced by the Minister, of 
giving holidays to the House at the public expense. It isa precedent that 
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ought nét to be admitted. Besides, it was not at all dignified for the 
First Minister of the Crown to be informing the House how they were to 
repair to this entertainment, and what arrangements had been made for 
the commissariat, and other matters of that sort. 

Mr. Frencu said that Ministers showed a remarkable generosity in 
giving away what does not belong to them—* the Wednesdays.” Mr. 
WILLIAMs wanted to know where the money was to come from. There 
had been “ no estimate.”” Every Member ought to pay his own expenses. 

This system of treating the Members of the two Houses was quite new ; 
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Finance Committee to consider and report what funds might be available 
towards purchasing land for the purpose of forming a Park in the neigh- 
bourhood of Highbury or Hornsey, for the borough of Finsbury and the 
North of London ; and whether some portion of the probable surplus of the 
coal-tax, which will expire in 1862, might not be equitably appropriated 


| towards this desirable object.”’ 


and people out of doors said that it arose from nothing but the paltry pride | 


of the Government, and a desire to influence Members in their favour. 

Lord Patmerston thought the House would not enter into the con- 
stitutional jealousy which induced Mr. Williams and Mr. Disraeli to 
think that these occasional military and naval reviews will corrupt the 


House of Commons—especially after what happened last time! It would | 


be unfit to adjourn over a business day on a trifling occasion ; 
objection did not apply to an occasion when our brave troops who had 
returned from the Crimea were to be reviewed by the Queen. Mr. Dis- 
raeli thought it was unbecoming in a Prime Minister to explain the ar- 
rangements ; but the time was short, and had he not given that explana- 
tion he should have been reproached with keeping the House in ig- 
norance of the steps they should take to be present at a review attended 
by her Majesty. As to the expense, Mr. Williams must be aware that a 


considerable sum is annually voted for “ civil contingencies’’—that is 
the fund out of which this very small expense would be defrayed. 
Mr. Hen ry objected to the payment of expenses of this sort. The 


House was getting into a way once much criticized—churchwardens and 
overseers dining at the expense of the parish, It is a beginning, and he 
protested against it. 








Chr Cantt. 


Tue QveeN has again performed one of her duties as Captain-General of 


the Army—the reviewing of troops. On Monday, she reviewed, on 
Woolwich Common, the Royal Artillery that has recently returned 
from the Crimea. She wore a scarlet riding-habit, gold epaulettes, 
and a hat and feathers. On Wednesday, her Majesty reviewed, at 
Aldershot camp, a number of Crimean regiments which had arrived since 
the review of last week. She was attended by the Lords and Commons, the 
new Commander-in-chief, and accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince 
and Princess of Prussia, the Prince of Wales, and Prince Alfred. Her 
Majesty entertained a number of officers at dinner in the Royal Pavilion, 
and slept there that night. She remained in camp until yesterday morn- 
ing, when her Majesty went to Osborne. 

At a Chapter of the Garter, held in Buckingham Palace on Saturday, 
Lord Palmerston and Earl Fortescue were elected Knights, and the 
Queen invested them with the insignia of the Order. 

The Queen gave audience on Saturday to the Duke of Wellington and 
the Earl of Clarendon, and to the Honourable Campbell Scarlett on his 
appointment as Minister to the Court of Brazil. 

The Prince and Princess of Prussia have visited Woolwich Arsenal, 
Westminster Abbey, the British Museum, and the Crystal Palace. 


Che Alrtropalis. 

Sir William Williams was the chief guest at a splendid banquet given 
by a party of members of the Reform Club on Saturday. The front of the 
clubhouse bore the word “‘ Kars” in gas; the entrance-hall was orna- 
mented with evergreens, flags, and mailed figures; the diningroom was 
decked out with trophies, laurels, and flags; and the table gleamed with 
a profuse display of costly plate. The president of the feast was Sir 
Alexander Cockburn. On his right sat General Williams and Major 
Teesdale; on his left Colonel Lake and Earl Fortescue: among the 
guests was Colonel Teesdale, invited to meet his son. The chairman 
proposed the ordinary and extraordinary toasts with great point and feel- 
ing. 
Albert and the Royal Family : it was given as a threefold toast— 


** The health of the illustrious Consort of our beloved Sovereign, the | : ’ 
| late Member, is to be put up for Dorchester. 


yatron and protector of science, literature, and the arts; the health of the 
Royal Heir of these realms, who, born and bred under such auspices, we 


but that | 


may fondly hope will be all that his future subjects could wish or desire ; | 


and, lastly, the health of the illustrious Family, inseparably associated not 
only with the best of our historical recoHections, but with the maintenance 
of our civil and religious liberties,”’ 

Sir William Williams, in reply to his health, told over again some 
points in the old story of the siege of Kars; magnified the valour of the 
Turks and the vitality of Turkey ; praised General Mouravieff; appealed 
to the Reform Club to help in maintaining the efficiency of the Army; 
and restated his object in entering the House of Commons— 

* As I told my constituents, so I will tell you, that I enter the House of 
Commons solely that I may on fitting occasions offer to the country my 
opinions en military matters, with which I have perhaps some acquaint- 
ance, and also on the affairs of the East. On these two questions, and on 
no others, do I take my seat.”’ 

Vice-Chancellor VPage Wood proposed “the memory of Captain 
Thompson and the brave men who fell at Kars.” Sir Alexander Cock- 


burn proposed the health of General Mouravieff, with many encomiums ; 


but in the course of his speech he made some . distinctions— 

* While I distinctly disclaim and repudiate all hypocritical magnanimity, 
Iam ready to shake hands after the combat with a gallantenemy. Yet, 
where I have been foreed to engage in the fight by injustice and tyranny, | 
am not prepared the day after it to hug te my bosom the man with whom 
I have stood in mortal conflict. I leave it to the unctuous phraseology of 
diplomacy to smooth over matters of controversy between hostile nations. I 
am not one of those who admire Russian tactics or Russian diplomacy. But 
there are splendid exceptions ; and if we have to complain of the conduct of 
the enemy towards our wounded on the heights of Inkerman, or of the man- 
ner in which an unarmed boat’s-crew were attacked at Hango, where we 
find an antagonist animated by the noblest sentiments of chivalry and sol- 
dierlike generosity let us not refuse to do him honour. Among the chival- 
rous soldiers of the world the gallant Mouravieff deserves a conspicuous 
place,”’ 


At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on the 11th instant, 
Mr. Savage moved the following resolution— 
**It being highly desirable to preserve open spaces for the health and re- 


There was a novelty in the mode of putting the health of Prince | the county. 
) if £ 


Mr. D'Iffanger seconded the resolution. Mr, H. L. Taylor objected to 


| a further increase of taxation ; and pointed out that in the case of Hamp- 
| stead Heath, the Board had pledged itself to take no part in the appro- 


priation of land for public parks. The majority present, however, were 
of a different opinion, and carried the resolution by 10 to 6. 


The City bankers met on Thursday, at the desire of the Decimal 
Coinage Commissioners, to consider the expediency of a legislative en- 
actment to carry out the decimal system of money. They resolved, with 
but one dissentient, that any legislative alteration would be undesirable. 


_ Notice of appeal has been given in the Bankruptey Court against the 
judgment by Mr. Commissioner Fane in the case of Mr. Mark Boyd, to 
whom he awarded a tirst-class certificate. The appeal is at the instance of 
shareholders in the Royal Bank of Australia. 

The Commissioners of Assessed Taxes for Greenwich district have decided 
in favour of the appeal of the artisans in Deptford Dockyard against an as- 
sessment to the Income-tax. In consequence of the extra work and long 
hours of the past year, the men have earned more than 100/, in the year ; 
but they objected that they could not be taxed unless their wages for three 
years produced an average of 100/, per annum: the Commissioners pro- 
nounced in favour of this view, 


That annual nuisanee Camberwell Fair is at length abolished. The Com- 
missioners of Police obtained summonses against the lords of the manor— 
Sir W. Bowyer Smyth and Sir Thomas Dyer—for holding a fair without 
lawful authority ; it was stated that these gentlemen kept up the fair for 
the sake of gain. But when the matter came before the Lambeth Magis- 
trate, on Wednesday, solicitors who attended for them said that the lords of 
the manor would only be too happy to have the fair legally suppressed ; and 
they declined to show any right to hold it. Mr, Elliott thereupon declared 
that this was an illegal fair, and directed the Police to issue the necessary 
notices that no fair could in future be allowed. 

Cornelius Urell, a gentlemanly-looking young man, has been remanded 
by Sir James Duke on a charge of stealing six bills of exchange, of the ag- 
gregate value of 2500/., from his employers, Messrs. Barnes and Co., of Fen- 
church Street. According to his own statement made after he was in cus- 
tody, he stole the letter containing the bills while it was lying on a desk ; he 
opened it, took out the six bills, destroyed five, and got the sixth—for 5107, 

cashed, The whole of the money has been recovered—Urell had 3002, in 
notes in a drawer ; and 2097. in sovereigns he had secreted in the river Lea 
and he retrieved it in the officer’s presence he had buried the bag of gold 
in the bed of the river, under some stones. 

No fewer than three cases of burglary at Camberwell and Walworth came 
before the Lambeth Magistrate on Monday: he remarked that the crime of 
burglary was much on the increase, 

Three young men, * suspected characters,’ and two girls of the town— 
almost children—have been committed by the Bow Street Magistrate for 
having been concerned in a garotte robbery. The victim was a German, 
Mr. Abé; he inquired of the girls at night his way to King Street, Holborn ; 
they pretended to show him the way; got him into Charles Street, Drury 
Lane ; and stood by while the three men garotted and plundered the German 
of watch, purse, breast-pin, spectacles, and hat. 

On Sunday morning, Mrs. Albion, a waterproof-clothing-maker in Rupert 
Street, W hite« hapel, au cidentally broke a bottle of naphtha, which set the 
premises on fire: Mrs. Albion was so badly burnt that she died soon after 
she had been taken to the hospital. 


Provincial. 

Mr. Sturt has resigned his seat for Dorchester, in order that he may 
be put forward as Mr. George Bankes’s successor in the representation of 
At one time the Honourable W. B. Portman was spoken of 
as the Liberal candidate, but it now seems likely that Mr. Sturt will 
“ walk over.” Captain Sturt, of the Grenadier Guards, brother of the 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England have held their annual 
show at Chelmsford this week. There are two remarkable innovations, 
The exhibitors of machines have been allowed to work them themselves ; 
a concession for which they have long been contending. The second and 
most striking innovation is the offer of prizes for stock of any purely 
This offer has been accepted by several spirited agricul- 
turists of France ; and the small Brétonne, the black Normandy, and 
the white Charrolaise cattle of France, figured in the show-yard. The 
other features of the exhibition were—the general display of machines 
for all kinds of purposes, and the particular exhibition of machines for 
cultivating land by steam-power. Mr. Boydell showed a locomotive 
engine which dragged a searifier and four ploughs with much success 
through heavy soil. Mr. Fowler exhibited a fixed engine, which worked 
four ploughs at a distance of some hundreds of yards by means of wire- 
rope. Both were successful ; but the question is, are these modes of 
cultivation as economical as the modes now in use? 

The stock exhibited, especially the horses, was remarkably good. In 


foreign race. 


| short horns, Colonel Tow neley’s roan bull, Master Butterfly, w hich gained 


| knowledged the compliment. 


creation of the inhabitants of the Metropolis, that it be referred to the | 


the first prize at Paris, won that honour at Chelmsford. Mr. Ambler 
took the second prize. Prince Albert carried off the first prize for cart 
stallions—the stallion exhibited being a Clydesdale horse. He also 
took the first prize for yearling bulls. Lord Berwick was first in Here- 
ford bulls, and heifers of the same breed in milk. It is remarkable that 
Mr. Jonas Webb, “the premier breeder” of South Downs, took the 
second prize; his successful rival being Mr. Henry Overman, of Wea- 
senham, Norfolk. 

The annual dinner took place on Thursday ; Lord Portman, the re- 
tiring President, in the chair. The characteristic of the gathering was 
the speeches of the foreign exhibitors. Mr. Evelyn Denison proposed 
‘* Suecess to agricultural societies at home and abroad.” He said, they 
have no jealousies: their work is the work of peace and good-will—to 
give abundance to men and true strength to nations. M. Gareau ac- 
The toast of the evening—‘ Success to 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England "’—was intrusted to a fo- 
reigner, M, de Trehonnais; a gentleman who spoke excellent English, 
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and made a fanciful speech, much relished by the company, in which he | ‘The town of Hartlepool was visited by a tremendous thunder-sterm on 
likened the society to a queen, that mecting to one of her court- days— Saturday evening—old seamen declared they had not witnessed more 
her levee, and the agriculturalists to the throng of courtiers assembled to violent tempests even in the Tropics. An immense err of rain fell, 


nding ars of inhabitants. After several of the lightning- 
, age. W hs tentate could gather in his gilded halls a flooding the cellars of the inhabi ; g 
pay her homage = Png haar = | flashes, or rather simultaneously with them, small detached portions of the 











) s gr: whole vy 
nobler band ? The society is entitled to the gratitude of the whole world | iieteta fluid shot up into the air in a manner similar to rock ts, and pre- 
for having brought out the hidden treasures of English agriculture in | sented an astonishing appearance. Very little damage was done by the 
men and things, and displayed them in the light of publicity. Lord | lightning. 
Portman, in replying to his health, said-— | Walter Fairey, a lad employed as a servitor in St. Peter’s College, Ra udley, 
Intelligent, practical agriculturists, know no horizon ; they see no end to has lost his life by a singular accident. In attempting to recover ong 
: ‘¢ Alps rise on Alps”: an ith improve- : we the et hi } 
their advances ; year after year ** Alps rise on Alps"; and, with improve- | which had fallen from a window on to a skylight, he thrust his legs ‘through 


ment _— on pe aN ens no a, — in a -o : | the glass; the broken glass cut through his clothes, the femoral artery w: 
in agricultura pursuits t wey have attuned o perfection, and sti ess tha severed, and he died in a few minutes from an immense flow of blo« 
they “have arrived at anything like finality. abe tin noe = 


The M: arquis of Vogué, replying for the foreigners present said that | GE s 
France would have much to do before she could attain that powerful | SCOTLAND. 
combination of capital and labour prevailing in Eng! and. When he! The election of a successor to Sir William Hamilton as Professor of 


returned home, he should say that England is not only a land of luxuriant | Logic in the University of Edinburgh took place on Tuesday. The elec- 
crops, magnificent cattle, well-requited labour, patern: al | landlords and | tion is in the Town-Council; and the canvass had excited great interest. 
faithful tenants—the envied land of freedom and everlasting constitu- | There were three candidates. The Lord Provost nominated and Mr. 
tional liberty—but also the land of kind reception and courteous hos- | Stephenson seconded Mr. Fraser, of the Free Church College. Baillic 
pitality to strangers. | Kay proposed and Dr. Sibbald seconded Professor Ferrier, of St. An- 
ahead ith a drews. Dr. Renton proposed and the Dean of Guild seconded Principal 
The trial of William Dove of Leeds, who stands indicted for murdering | S¢ott, of Owen’s College, Manchester. On the first division, Mr. Ferrier 
his wife by strychnine in March last, 3, beg an at the York Assizes on Wed- polled 12, Mr. Fraser 11, and Mr. Scott 8. The name of the lowest 
nesday. Dove pleaded * Not guilty,” in a pretty firm tone of voice. The candidate was struck off the list, and the Council divided on the other 
facts of the case, so far as they came out on the Coroner's inquest, and were “ee ni, <A ah had 17 = Se Wee Sal 
the subject of allusion in Palmer's case, are familiar to our readers: the two nominations; Mr. Fraser now had ly votes, Mr, Lerner had 14; 
new evidence tends chietly to show that Dove was a wayward man, na- | consequently Mr, Fraser was elected. 
turally of unbalanced, perhaps insane mind, the intirmity exasperated by 
constant intoxication. ‘The trial is e xpected to outlast the week. IRE LAND. 
__ At Lewes Assizes, John Murdock, the young man who strangled James | Jy) conse que nee of horses and cattle havine been sold at Clonmel on be- 
Welland, the aged keeper of the Hastings Gaol, was tried - murder. | half of Mr. James Sadleir, while three drays laden with furniture of his 
There was no doubt as to the facts: Murdock wasa prisoner in the guol; he | were re ported to be on their way to Dublin, an application has been mad 
assailed and strangled the keeper, and then escaped; when he knew that | to the Master of the Rolls for an injunction to restrain all persons from dis- 
the old man was dead, he appeared to be really “sorry.” The Jury pro- | posing of any property belonging to the estate of James Sadleir pending the 
nounced the prisoner “Guilty,” but recommended him to mercy, as they ieee ee 7 Phe Tipperary Bank affair, The M: sain ol te Rolle granted 
believed he had no intention to kill the keeper, but only desired to make his the application . ? 
own escape. The Lord Chief Baron sentenced the prisoner to be hanged, “PI W — \ ' ere ee eee 
and declined to hold out any hope that his sentence would be commuted. wb seovolonee of trembled’ te te Be Sas . —* , comely a i se 
> ‘valence 0 0 Clady ( es eco yas he iear rom a Tre- 
At Leicester Assizes, on Monday, William Brown, a returned convict, was | turn of outrages, not from the number of prisoners in the calendar, for most 
tried for the murder of Edward Woodeo« k, at Melton Mowbray. Two mur- | of the offenders have evaded the pursuit of the Constabulary. 
ders were committed. Woodcock, an old man, kept Thorpe Arnold toll- The cases of Mr. George Strevens and James Bannon, in connexion with 
gate; with him lived his grandchild, a boy of cight. One night the two | the murder of Mrs. Kelly, were postponed at the instance of the Crown, the 
were butchered in the toll-house ; the old man was shot, and hacked with prosecution not being prepared to proceed at present. Bail was permitted. 
a knife ; the head of the child was nearly severed from the body. A num- > 
ber of circumstances were considered to prove that Brown was the murderer ; 
his object having been plunder. He was convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged. He remained unmoved during the trial; and after he had been 
sentenced he said, ** he should die cheerfully, for he was as innocent as a 
child.” 
A very shocking case was tried at Bedford Assizes on Monday. Samuel 
Barratt and Susannah his wife, old people, and Elizabeth their daughter, Farrign amt ‘€alanial, : 
& woman of thirty-three, were charged with the manslaughter of Helen #ranrt.—The Emperor continues in seclusion at Plombiéres. The 
Barratt. The Barratts lived at Apsley Guise; Samuel is a shepherd; the | Orleanists and Legitimists have got up a report that he is suffering from 
females of the family were employed at lacemaking ; there were ample la disease “that will lead to his abdication.” A weak invention of the 
means to keep all in comfort. But the three younger daughters—Helen, | enemy 
Charlotte, and Julia, aged respectively eighteen, sixteen, and fourteen— Ti Genes of ME de Bestenl tock place on Saturday, at the Mont 
were starved and ill-treated by the prisoners, especially by the mother and Parnasse Cemetery. A very great concourse of officials attended; and 
their elder sister. They were compelled to work long hours with hardly Meme) Vallis’ tleastes 2 4M. Revai > the Institut 
any food and no fire in winter: if they failed to make a certain quantity of | **®S2@ ) a ant, Cenator vey See Sh. See, of the Institute, 
lace per day, their scanty suppers were denied to them, they were flogged pronounced long orations over his grave. 
with nettles and thistles, filth, was forced into their mouths, ‘and the next Spain. Early in the week, intelligence arrived of a change of Mi- 
morning they were made to work almost naked. While this was going on, nistry in Spain, speedily followed by reports of an insurrection in Ma- 
o Pe Maret yo ” on had geod oie — fires. At length, at the | drid.” Espartero tendered his resignation. In consequence, it is said, of 
fn of March, Helen became: utterly powerless—she had fainting-fits, her | some disagreement with General O'Donnell, he abruptly requested the 
ngers contracted, and she could not do her work. She was flogg d, anda reid asides Mathcad th She . ger pe. 4 
portion of her food stopped. In the night she cried for food; but her heart- queen to CEeCee tween t — oa acting—so it s reported—on the 
ess mother, getting up, “cuffed her,” and told her to lie quict. After that advice of M. de Turgot, the French Minister, chose O Donnell, and Es- 
she was heard to sing a hymn, and to pray, ending her appe' al to God with | partero retired. A new Ministry was formed, with O'Donnell at its 
**O Lord Jesus! help me'to do my work next weck.” At tive her brother head, and inc luding the names of Luzuriz aga, Ros de Olano, Rios Rosas, 
got up and went to work, and it was then discovered that He Je m lay dead in | and Collado. It is remarked that Luzuriaga is an adherent of Espartero, 
her bed. Immediately after the inquest, the sisters Charlotte and Julia | The first step taken by the new Minister was to order the disarmament 
were removed to the workhouse, and there found to weigh re spectively only | of the National Guard. Espartero resigned on Monday: on the same 
4641b. and 39)b., whereas after three weeks of care and proper nourishment evening, the National Guards resisted the order to disarm, and oman 
they a ighe d Gahlb. -_ 5Alb. respectively, and were now quite well, though | into the streets. A conflict of some duration ensued between the Na- 
still remarkably small in stature. The corpse of Helen rc peared to be that tional Guards under General Infante and the troops of the Line under 
of a child of eleven; the stomach was as small as that of a child of five—it OD ae et ee tie cat 3 . ad 
had shrunk under the miserable supply of food. Jonnell. A truce was agreed on, to terminate at a given hour; after 
Barratt urged in his defence that he gave his carnings to his wife; that which if the insurgents did not surrender, O Donnell declared that 
he knew nothing of the ill-treatment of his children, but that he had heard | he would proceed with the greatest vigour. They do not appear 
his wife and elder daughter accuse them of idleness and lying. The Jury | to have surrendered. What took place subsequently is uncertain ; 
convicted all the prisoners, but recommended the father to mercy. Mr. | but it is stated that up to four o’clock on Wednesday, all the insurgents 
Justice Coleridge sentenced him to one year’s imprisonment ; but the cruel | except a few headed by a famous torrero, Pachéta, had been overcome ; 
mother and daughter were sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. that by ten o’clock Pachéta was killed, and his men dispersed aft er a 
At York Assizes, John Spencer and Mary Ann Davison were tried for set- | fierce contest, in which they were supported by twelve a? It is also 
ting fire to a number of “ line” stacks at Pocklington, the property of Mr. | said that forty Deputies, who attempted to convene the Cortes, were 
Robert Denison. The prisoners could not obtain work a at Me Denison’s | dis spersed by the tg that a com Municipal Council has been ap- 
mill, and therefore rol sect fire to his stacks; inflicting damage to the ex- pointed by the Government; and that the whole of Spain has been de- 
py ed no less than 11,000/., only 8000/. of which is covered by insurances. | ¢lared in a state of sie ge. The latest intelligence from Madrid is dated 
ane is undressed flax, with the seed in it: t legal que stion arose whe- oe 
ther the statute applied to this—was it “ straw,’ was it *“* grain’’? The page La - 
Jury pronounced « verdict of ** Guilty,’ and found that the property de- Today, oan A a Age sy = Ls ong The Queen, Wl 
stroyed was “ grain’’: the seed when crushed is used for cattle, and when companied by the King and by Marshal 0’ Donn M. ag just reviewed the 
converted into flour men employ it to m: ake linseed-tea. Mr. Baron Bram- | &#'TS¢n. The troops and the ‘people received their Majesties and the Mar w 


well still reserved the point as to “ grain” for the decision of the Court of shal with enthusiasm, Tomorrow will take place the solemn buri: al of the 
soldiers who have died gloriously in defending the throne and order. 


Criminal A l. 
rv = an lt Ass} Mr. Robert f ar Soe What part Espartero took in the matter, or whether he took any, or 
. ertford Assizes, Mr. Robertson, formerly a lead-merchant in Lon- | yhore he was at the time, is uncertain. The telegraph reports that in- 


don, obtained’ verdict for 600/. against the Great Northern Railw: 1y as 
- mrrants ‘ _ My — © Yate mm: ¢ the at Sara- 
compensation for hurts received in a collision at Hatfield, surrection has broken out in Arragon and Catalonia; and that at Sara 
gossa the insurgents are victors. 


‘ 


Another soldier of the Tipperary Militia has died from the effects of a 
gunshot wound, received under the fire of the regular troops. A military 
inquiry into the mutiny is in progress. The actual facts of docuee ure still 
but imperfectly stated. 














An explosion of fire-d ox) attended with a fearful loss of life occurred in 3taly.—There seems to be not the least doubt that the Austrians have 
the Cymmer Colliery, near Cardiff, on Tuesday morning—one hundred and | materially increased their force in Lombardy. This, together with the 
tex miners have perishe ‘d. Early in the morning, 116 colliers descended to | fortification of Piacenza, has aroused the Piedmontese. At a Cabinet 
a ba — hi —e pomemneed the pit sue; the miners had h: ardly Council held on the 8th, General La Marmora addressed a report to the 

un their labours when an explosion of gas occurred, destroying a large | King, showing the defenceless state of the Eastern frontier. ‘The dan- 


numbe x of the men in the flames and causing the death of others by the re- 


sulting “ choke-damp. * Only six persons were drawn to the surface alive, | °T 08 that side, says there port, “* has particularly increased since Austria, 


The scenes at the pit’s mouth, while for twenty-four hours body after body, in violation of the treaty of Vienna, is converting Piacenza into an im- 
charred and blackened, was collected and brought to the surface, were most | Mense fortress, from which she menaces our frontier, which consequently 
distressing. Various reports as to the cause of the disaster are current. | Te quires to be strengthened by new fortifications.” In consequence of 
The Coroner's Jury, after merely viewing the bodies, adjourned for a fort- | this representation, the King in Council issued a decree, countersigned 
night. } by Count Cavour and General La Marmora, authorizing an outlay of a 
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million livres ‘for works and fortifications to be erected round the city 
of Alexandria.” 

It is stated that Marshal Radetzky has recalled Count Crenneville from 
Parma, and replaced him by General Szeth, a Hungarian officer, 
“known for his conciliator y spirit.” 

A “ great sensation” has been excited at Naples : a mutiny took place 
in the first Grenadier Guards, the third mutiny since January. Two 
men were unjustifiably ordered to be flogged by ‘the commanding-ofticer. 
When the punishme nt had been inflicted, a general was sent to inquire 
into the case. While talking with the Colonel, he expressed his surprise 
at the great stillness ; when suddenly there was a rush of the soldiers 
in to the yard, and cries were uttered of “ Enter, General!” “ Long live 

» King!” Away with the Colonel!” *“‘ Down with the ec: inaglia 
blac keus ard] The Colonel, it was said, was in considerable danger 
( howe ver, is now under arrest, and the soldiers are confined to their 
barracks until the decision of the King shall be known. The incident 
has excited a painful and dangerous sensation throughout the 5 
The Governor of Narni, who had rendered himself “obnoxious t vy his 

has been shot in the streets. 





’ppressions,”” 
Austria.—Another little Archduchess came into the world in the Im- 
perial Palace at Vienna on Saturday morning—the second daughter born 
tothe Emperor. On Sunday the infant was baptized. 
An extensive amnesty has been granted to persons condemned for po- 
ical offences. The confiscated property of many of the condemned Hun- 
garians and Transylvanians is restored. 
~ Austria is increasing her navy. Heer first 90-gun screw line-of-battle 
ship has just been put on the stocks at Pola. ‘wo other ships of the 


same rank are to be commenced immediately. Two first-rate screw 


frigates and a screw corvette are nearly completed ; and a screw de- 
spat h gun-boat will be ready for sea in “August. Maritime arsenals are 
to be founded at Fiume and Lussin. 

enue ~Seen from St. Petersburg state that the coronation of 


the Emperor Alexander is fixed officially to take place on the 31st August. 
On the 20th of that month the Emperor will arrive at the Chateau of 
Petrowski, situated near the gates of Moscow; and on the 22d will 
make a solemn entry into the capital. 

Lord Wodehouse was received by the Emperor at a private audience 
on the 4th. 

Count Kissclef has been definitively appointed to the post of Russian 
Ambassador at the French Court. 

@! yr € rimea.—The last men have left the Crimea. The following 

‘graphic message from Admiral Grey at Constantinople, dated July 
has been published. 
* Banshee has arrived with Admiral Fremantle. Every person belonging 
to the army had embarked ; and all the ships had sailed from the Crimea on 
Saturday evening except the Leander and Gladiator. A gale has been 
blowing strong from the South-west for the last three days.”’ 

A letter from Odessa in the Austrian Gazette states that the Russian 
commander in the Crimea had issued an order of the day, comm: nding his 


t 


i t, 








men, and all civilians, to pay the utmost respect to the graves of the Allies 
h stud so numerously the hills of the Southern Chersonese—** Tf they 
h ive been our enemies, the y have not the less been brave men, who, as we il 


th 
on the field of honour. They were men who preferred honour and their 
country to all the possessions of the earth; and this is why it is a sacred 
duty for every to honour the memory of those brave soldiers we 
honour that of our own comrades.” 2 

C urkey. —It is stated that the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia 
are definitively removed. 

Later telegr: aphic intelligence states that “the Hospodar Ghika has 
been appointed Kaimakan, and will immediately assume the reins of Go- 
vernment at Jassy. ‘The Boyard Theodore Baloch has been appointed 
Kaimakan of Moldavia.” 

The Journal de Constantinople announces that the line of frontier for 
Bessarabia, as adopted by the Congress, is impracticable. Two other 
lines will be submitted to the Allied Powers. 

Guitrd Statrs.—The Atlantic arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
with advices from New York to the 5th instant. 

The Kansas dispute had occupied the attention of Congress, and the 
two Houses had arrived at opposite conclusions as to the proper mode of 
dealing with that convulsed territory. In the Senate, Mr. Douglas, the 
originator of the Nebraska Act, had brought in a bill for pacify- 


one as 


Kansas } 
ing the Territory. It declares null and void the laws which have been 
made by the existing Territorial Kansas Legislature; enables the Presi- 
dent at Washington to appoint a commission of five persons, with abso- 
lute authority over the 
been organized. These 
them, are to have entire 
Constituent Assembly. 
regulations to be issued by the ‘“ Seeretary of the Interior,” 
zens of Kansas resident there on the 4th of July 
their names, and that no others shall be allowed to vote at the election 
in November next. After a debate which lasted from the 2d until +" 
o'clock in the morning of the 3d instant, the Senate passed the bill, 

35 to 12. 

The House of Representatives have passed a bill of a different kind: 
it is called the Topeka constitution—that is, the constitution made by 
the Free State men at Topeka. It is remarkable that Mr. Reeder and 
Mr. Lane are under indictment for acce pting office in virtue of this Topeka 

constitution, and that Mr. Robinson is in prison. The House at first 
threw out the bill by a majority of one ; then they reconsidered that vote, 
and passed the bill by 100 to 97—a narrow majority of three. 

A majority of the Kansas Investigating Committee have published a 
report. It embodies the Free State view of the question ; and imparts a 
high tone of colour to the proceedings of the Border Ruffians. They 
find that the elections both of Reeder and Whitfield are illegal, but that 
teeder had more votes than Whitfield ; ‘‘ that in the present conditions 
of the Territory a fair election cannot be he ld, without a new census, a 
stringent and well-guarded clection-law, the selection of impartial judge 8, 
and the presence of United States troops at every place of election.” 


conmnissioners, or the triumvirate majority of 


all the citi- 


€anada.—The Governor-General prorogued the Canadian Parliament 
on the Ist instant, until the 9th August. In his closing speech he re- 
ferred to some of the labours of the session. An act has been passed 
altering the constitution of the Legislative Council, henceforth to be 


control over the election of delegates to the | 
It is provided, that under their direction, and | f€ 
| him; but he 


shall at once register | ™#intain it in that high state of discipline and efficiency for which it hi ad 


t . 
| elective. 


| soldiers had been killed “ near Faku’s C 


The change made last session by the abolition of scigniorial 
tenures has been supplemented by an act for simplifying legal pro- 
cedure. Normal schools have been established in Lower Canada for im- 
proving superior education. The Crown has given over to the Province 
the mass of the Ordnance lands, and has thus, the Governor remarks, 
* placed their proceeds at our disposal for the purpose of meeting the 
he Militia, whose loyalty and zeal have been so graciously 
the Queen.” 


expenses of t 
acknow lodged by 


Cape of Good Popr.—aadvices from Cape Town to the 7th May 
have come to hand. Very unfavourable rumours from the frontier were 
in circulation on the 6th, to the effect that Colonel Maclean and several 


ountry.” Late in the evening, 


} 


however, the Cape Town Mail thus disposed of them in a postscript to its 
news— 
* Weare gratified to say, that although the rumours from Kafirland stated 


elsewhere were current in Cape Town on the 
unqualitied contradiction has just been given to 


arrival of the post, the most 
them, by the Governor’s 


| desire, in the House of Assembly, by the Colonial Secretary ; who read the 
last despatches from the authorities in Katirland, up to the lst May in- 
clusive, from which it appeared that nothing whatever had happened to 
cause alarm,” 
SuDia.—The overland mail arrived in London on Wednesday. The 
dates of the advices are—from Bombay, June 10; from Caleutta, June 3. 
The news speaks of disturbances, actual and anticipated, in Madras 


} surgents, 


| for th 
| of th 


| by the 


| will be maintained the 


i College 


1ousands of our countrymen in these late campaigns, have died as heroes | 


| pected to yield the cess, 


and Bengal. An insurrection has broken out in Kimedy, a wild roadless 
country inthe Northern part of Madras. It would seem that the natives 
feel aggrieved by the smart administration of justice; but it does not 
appear whether they had any just grounds for disaffection. Dauda 
Swamee, ll charged with a dacoity, leader of the in- 





a village chief, is the 
g said to muster 10,000 men. Seven of the police had been 
killed. Troops had been ordered to the district. In Bengal, another 
outbreak from the Santals is looked for, and a still more formidable out- 
break from the Cole tribes. The last rebellion of the latter cost two 
years of jungle warfare. The authorities are on the alert to crush the 
first symptoms of insurrection. It seems likely that there will be work 
sword in Oude after all. The Rajah of Toolseepore, a feudatory 
late King, who never paid his rent, declined to pay it to the Indian 
and preparations were in progress for exacting it by force. 

d into the North-west- 


It is thus described 


authorities ; 
A new scheme of education had been introduc 
ern Provinces by the Director of Public Instruction. 
Friend of India— 
*One per cent is to be levied on the land-revenue for educational purposes. 
This rate is to be optional where the settlement hi is been complete “i, but in 
ery new settlement it is to be made compulsory. Asa rule, it has been 
shessidie granted, Asa makeweight to this additional cess, Government 
will add a large grant from the general treasury. Out of this direct grant 
general statf of visitors, inspectors, &ec., the Central 
a higher order at the principal 
cent ce will be spent as it is 


and certain schools of 


The one per 


at Lahore, 
stations of districts. 


Tehsil 


levied—locally. The ratepayer of Umballa will not be able to complain that 
he is paying for the education of the children of Kohat. Rich districts will 
not be rated for poor pergunnahs. All will have a common share in that 


large supervising machinery which is supplied out of the Consolidated Fund ; 
but the wealthy parts of the Punjaub, which are also generally the populous, 
will not be losers by their superior wealth. Their supe rfluities will not go 
to mak« up the deficienc ~ of others. The poorest districts m: ry we ‘ll be ex- 
but the richest will not give more than is required 
for * the ir own educational organization.”’ 

‘he statement is repeated that the Government have stopped the pub- 
lic works; “it having been discovered, as is svpposed, that a financial 
crisis was hurrying on without our suspecting its approach.” 

Lord Canning has been unwell. “The climate of Caleutta does not 
appear to agree with him.’ 


Pisrellancons. 
The Duke of Cambridge, raised to the rank of “* General in the Army,” 
has been appointed to sueceed Lord Hardinge, whose state of health has 
compelled him to resign the office of Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 





chiet. Lord Hardinge issued the following ‘“ general order” on taking 
leave of the army. 
} ** Horse Guards, July 15, 1856. 
** Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge having been compelled by the state of 


Territory, until a State constitution shall have | 





his health to tender to the Queen his resignation of the command of the 
Army, which her M: yesty has been grat iously P leased to aecce pt, desires to 
record his dee} psense of the conduct of the troops, and the obligations he is 
under to the general and other officers for their uniform support while he has 
had the heneee and happiness to be at their head. 

** On assuming the command of the Army—suceeeding, as he did, the 
greatest commander which this es has _produced—Viscount Hardinge 
felt the weight of the dutyewhich, by her Maje sty’s favour, was intrusted to 
confidently relied on the zealous exertions of its officers to 


ever been distinguished. 
** A period of war ensued, 
was justified. After a long 


it was then seen how fully this confidence 
a British army took the field, unsurpassed 
in any of the qualities required of soldiers. Under a leader whose loss has 
been deplored by the Sovereign, the Army, and the country, a series of 
victories was achieved which shed an additional lustre on the British arms. 
“* The instructions for the conduct of the war, and her Majesty’s thanks 
to the troops during its operations, have been, according to invariable cus- 
tom, conveved to the Army in the tield by her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for War. Her Majesty’s sentiments have on all these occasions been ex- 
pressed with great force and truth; but Lord Hardinge cannot on this oc- 
easion deny himself the satisfaction of recording his conviction, that at no 
former period of the military history of this country has the devoted con- 
duct of the troops been surpassed. Their soldicrlike qualities stood the test 
and for eleven months of 


and 


eauee, 


of a siege carried on through a rigorous winter 
open trenches. ¥ 
‘*The valour and perseverance of that gallant army, and of its brave 


allies, were at length rewarded by the capture of the enemy’s fortress, and 
the attainment of an honourable peace. 

“* While the Field-Martial records his admiration of the conduct of the 
troops who took part in that great achievement, he desires to convey to the 
army at large his thanks for their zealous obedience and devotion, and to 
express the regret with which he separates himself from them, Viscount 
Hardinge can only add the expression of his sincere gratification that the 
command of the Army is, by her Majesty’s pleasure, ‘about tobe assumed 
by General his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., G.C.B. ; the 
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illustrious Prince whose name is associated with some of the most splendid 


triumphs of the war just concluded, and whose devotion to the interests of 
the service is so well known. 

“* By command of the Right Honourable Field-Marshal Viscount Har- 
dinge, Commanding-in-chief. 

“G, A. WeTHERALL, Adjutant-General,”’ 

On assuming command, the Duke of Cambridge caused the following 
* general order” to be issued, 

* Horse Guards, July 16. 

66 In obedience to the gracious order of her Majesty, General his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge assumes the command of the Army, which 
has been confided to him by her Majesty’s favour, on the resignation of 
Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge. 

“ His Royal Highness feels it no easy task to undertake the responsibili- 
ties of so honourable and arduous a post as the successor of that distinguished 
General, who has found himself compelled to retire from it by the state of 
his health, and who again was preceded by that illustrious chief whose 
name will ever continue to be the glory of the British Army and the British 
nation ; but he has the strongest reliance on the support of the General offi- 
cers with whom he will be associated, and on the Army at large ; and in this 
reliance he enters confidently on the noble trust which now deyolyes upon 


m. 

** His Royal Highness has had the advantage, as a general officer in com- 
mand of a division, under the orders of his lamented and gallant friend the 
late Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, of becoming to some extent personally 
acquainted with the heroic deeds of the Army in the recent onieme con- 
test, now so fortunately brought to a suecessful end. He knows of what 
excellent materials the troops are composed both as to officers and men, It 


will be his anxious endeavour to maintain the Army in the high state of | 


efficiency in which it has been left to him by his distinguished predecessor ; 
and he doubts not that the Army itself will be mainly instrumental in 
enabling him to carry out this most anxious wish of his heart. 
** By order of his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-chief. 
““G, A, WETHERALL, Adjutant-General.” 


The Queen reviewed the troops at Aldershot camp on Wednesday, 
“ assisted’’ (in the French sense) by the Lords and Commons. The 
Parliamentary reviewers were conveyed by railway from Nine Elms to 
Farnborough, and thence by omnibus to the camp, under an escort of 
cavalry. Several rode on horseback, Lord Palmerston conspicuous 
among them, cantering along at the head of the omnibustrain. On 
reaching the ground, the Members had a luncheon, at the public ex- 
pense, after having wandered through the camp in search of useful 
knowledge. At three o’clock the troops got under arms. The Crimean 
regiments not previously reviewed were drawn up in three lines, cavalry 
in front, the Ninety-third Highlanders in the rear. The German and 
English troops, with artillery, were posted at Cwsar’s Camp. At four 
o'clock, the Queen, accompanied by the Princess of Prussia, drove on 
to the ground. She was surrounded by Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Prussia, the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, and followed by a host 
of general officers. Having passed slowly along the line, the Queen, 
and the Parliament men, took post under Cwsar’s Camp; and the whole 
martial array marched past; the cavalry leading, chiefly dismounted, 
the riflemen bringing up the rear. When the line reformed, the Queen 
stepped from her carriage, and, taking the arm of Prince Albert, walked 
down the line. After this the troops engaged in a series of sham 
skirmishes and attacks, which lasted until seven o'clock. [General 
Knollys is accused by the reporters of keeping them so far away from 
what was going on that they could “neither see nor ear with dis- 
tinctness’’ the mimic fight that raged among the troops. ] 


Private Execvtions. The Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to take into consideration the present mode of carrying into 
effect capital punishments, and to report thereon to the House, have 
made their report. The conclusions to which they have arrived, on re- 
viewing the whole of the evidence, are thus expressed— 

** 1. That executions should in future be carried into effect within the 
precincts of the prison, or in some place securing similar comparative pri- 
vaey. 2. That a certain number of official witnesses be present at the exe- 
eution, and sign a deposition to having witnessed it. 3. That such other 
spectators as the local authorities see fit to admit be also allowed to be pre- 
sent. 4. That the exact time of the execution be made known to | 
without ; as, for instance, by the tolling of a bell, which shall cease at the 
moment of execution, and the hoisting at the same time of a black ftlag.’’ 


The Bishop of Manchester is to administer the affairs of the diocese of 
Durham until the resignation of the Bishop of that see, which will take ef- 
fect on the Ist of September, if the bill now before Parliament should pass 
during the present session. 


The Duchess of Wellington gave a magnificent ball at Apsley House on 
the 11th. 
among the guests. 

The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge attended a ball given on 
Tuesday by Madame Musurus, at the Turkish Emfibassy. 

Lord Brougham is leading a quict life at Brougham Hall, with much- 
improved health. 

Mr, John Bright, who has been sojourning in Sutherlandshire, has be- 
eome an assiduous and successful angler. The latest bulletins report very 
favourably of his health: a complete restoration to his former vigour of 
body and mind is expected. 


M. Otto Goldschmidt has forwarded a donation of 1007. to the treasurer of | 


yression of 


the Royal Medical Benevolent College, accompanied by an ong 
le to per- 


Madame Lind Goldschmidt’s deep regret that she had not been a 
form for the benefit of ‘* this noble institution.” 

On Wednesday, Mr. C. Kemp one of the secretaries of the Patriotic Fund 
of New South Wales, paid to the Executive Committee of the Patriotic 
Commission a check for 25,000/.; making a total contribution of 65,0007, 
from that young colony. 

A project has been set on foot for giving a public dinner to the Grenadier 
Guards in London, and dinners to other Crimean corps in the different places 
where they are stationed, 

The Crimean troops who have arrived in Canada have been received with 
unbounded enthusiasm by the inhabitants: another proof of the good feel- 
ing of our Colonies for the Mother-country, recently demonstrated in so 
many ways. ' 

Ensign Roberts, of the Ninety-second Regiment, has been tried by Court- 
martial at Edinburgh, for having received an insult from Sir R. Clifton 
without taking steps in his own vindication, Ensign Roberts was fully and 
honourably acquitted, 


} ance, 


The Queen's late yacht Victoria and Albert, now named the Osborne, has 
been commissioned as a state yacht for the Lords of the Admiralty. Mr. 
Bower, Master R.N., has been appointed to command her. 


A Credit Bank is to be established at Milan, with a capital of 1,200,000/., 
30 per cent to be paid on the shares during the first year, 

The Rome and Frascati Railway was opened on the 7th instant. Num- 
bers of the high Government officers, clerical and lay, attended the cere- 
mony of inauguration. ‘ 

From a statement published by the New York underwriters it appears, 
that in the first half of this year the losses of American shipping amounted 
to nearly 3,200,000/, 

Dr. O'Shaughnessy has published a first annual report of the working ot 
the Indian electric telegraph. It appears that the total number of messages 
despatched during the year was 9971; one-third of which were sent by na- 
tives, whose confidence in the telegraph is steadily increasing. The greater 
part of the messages passed through the Bombay office, in communication 
with Calcutta or Madras. The receipts have averaged upwards of 10002. a 
month, 

The screw steam-ship Royal Charter, from Plymouth, arrived at Mel- 
bourne on the 16th April, after an unprecedentedly quick passage of fifty- 
nine days. Her advices were forty days later than any previously received. 
She was but fourteen days under steam during the passage. The greatest 
distance run in twenty-four hours was 352 nautical miles, during which 
time she attained the astonishing speed of eighteen knots per hour. 





An equestrian statue of Washington was inaugurated at New York on the 
4th of July : it is the first statue of the kind in the city, 

Mr. Herbert, the Representative for California in the American Congress, 
has been committed for trial for murdering a waiter. 

The Vigilance Committee of San Francisco have got possession of a ballot- 
box, used in public elections, which had a false bottom and a false side, 
with machinery to move them, so that cards could be placed in the re- 
cesses before the box was sealed up, which could afterwards be mixed with 
the real voting-cards, and thus the return of any particular candidate in- 
sured, 


A correspondent of the Times states that Mr. Branch, of Sandal, near 
Doncaster, is now growing a large breadth of wheat for which gas-water has 
been used as manure, and the result is very satisfactory. 

** Beef-eater,”’ writing te the Times, asks for an explanation as to the 
present price of meat. In 1854 and 1855, beef and mutton wholesale cost 
4s. to 5s. per stone, and were retailed at 7}¢. to 8/7. per pound; now th 
wholesale price is still 4s. to 5s., but the butchers charge 9d. and 93d. per 
pound—how comes this discrepancy ? 

The transport of coals by rail to London continues to increase largely : for 
the first six months of this year the arrivals were 594,865 tons; for the 
same period last year the total was 494,642 tons, 


Captain L. Lort Stokes, R.N., advocates in the Zimes the colonizing of 
the North of Australia, at the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, by means of 
convicts. This new re ceptacle for the scum of the Mother-country is called 
** The Plains of Promise.” 

Mr. George Wallis, one ef the British Commissioners to the New York 
Exhibition, corrects a prevalent erroneous impression that workpeople in 
the United States labour for a shorter period daily than is the custom in 
England. The hours of workmen in America are generally Jonger than 
here,—in some employments two hours more daily are exacted; while there 
is only one people’s holiday in the year—the 4th of July. 

Great amusement and no end of trouble have been caused by a baboon 
which eseaped from a brig in Wapping Dock at Liverpool. For hours he 
evaded the grasp of the seamen who chased him through the rigging of a 
number of ships. At length he entered a cabin—dreadfully terrifying a 
steward, who was not expecting a visitor—and was there captured in a sack, 
and handed over to the naturalist who was his purchaser, and who had begun 
to look upon his lively investment as an utter loss. 

Some thirty persons have been killed at Philadelphia by the falling of a 
wharf, where a hundred people had congregated in the evening to enjoy the 


breezes from the Delaware. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


The symptoms of the winding up of the session of Parliament were 
very conspicuous last night, in the great variety of business transacted 
in both Houses. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Lucan called attention to a griev- 
It appeared to be the fixed intention of the War Minister to 











| withhold the report of the Chelsea Board of Officers from Parliament 


The Duchess, Princess Mary, and Duke of Cambridge, were | 








during the present session. He now shows as great reluctance in present- 
ing an exculpatory report as he had shown haste in presenting the in- 
culpatory report of the Crimean Commissioners at the opening of the ses- 
sion. Lord Lucan said he knew nothing of the report, but he knew the 
evidence, and he boldly declared his conviction that all or the greater 
number of the animadversions levelled against certain officers were pro- 
nounced unfounded. Colonel Tulloch himself had told him, in the 
hall at Chelsea, that he should never have said one word to his disad- 
vantage had he not been misled by the evidence of Sir Richard Airey and 
Colonel Gordon, Lord Lucan passed an implied censure on the conduct 
of the Judge Advocate, who had assumed the position of a director rather 
than an adviser of the Board: it is repugnant to all ideas of justice that 
in a military inquiry a political partisan should be the adviser of the 
court. He moved an address, praying that the Queen would direct the 
report of the Chelsea Board of Officers to be laid on the table of the House. 

Lord Panmure said that a few facts would show the utter unrea- 
sonableness of the speech to which the House had just listened. The 
report was presented to the Queen on the 7th July, in manuscript ; the 
proceedings were presented on the 9th; the 10th intervened ; late on the 
11th the Queen sent the report and proceedings to the Minister of War 
and requested the advice of her Cabinet on the subject ; on the 12th, the 
report was laid before the Cabinet, and sent to be printed; it was re- 
turned on the 15th, and occupied thirty pages of close print. The 
Cabinet had not yet advised her Majesty on the subject ; but that ad- 
vice would be tendered before Monday, and on Monday the report would 
be laid before Parliament. There never had been an intention of with- 
holding it. Most distinctly did Lord Panmure deny that this had been 
a political inquiry ; it was a military-judicial investigation. In the 


' case of the report of the Crimean Commissioners, the Government had 
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promised to present that report to Parliament as soon as it was made 
there were no forms to go through, as in the case of the Chelsea report. 
Lord Lucan had no ground whatever for his motion. 

The Earl of Dexsy recommended Lord Lucan not to press the motion. 
Moved by some remarks of Lord Campsett, Lord Lucan disclaimed 
any intention of imputing misconduct to the Judge Adyocate.—Motion 
withdrawn. 

A great variety of business was transacted by the House of Commons, 

On the motion for the adjournment of the House, Colonel Gripry in- 
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say, defore the insurrection. The names of Luzuriaga and Bayarri & 





’ 


not appear at foot of the decree.’ 
A telegraphic message from Constantinople, dated the 16th instant, 


| says that *“‘ the Scheriff Abd-ul-Moutalib, who endeavoured to oppose the 


quired what were the intentions of the Government with regard to the | 


Foreign Legion? Sir De Lacy Evans asked what requital was in- 
tended to be made for the services of the Chaplains in the Army? 

Lord Patmerston made a characteristic little speech in reply— 

“IT must, in the first place, protest against the practice that has been 
growing up of late in this House, of honourable Members getting up and ask- 
ing the Government what is their intention upon this, that, and the other 
matter. (Laught r and derisive chee rs.) No doubt, there may be subjec ts 
of sufficient importance to justify prospective inquiry ; but I apprehend that, 
speaking generally, the position of the responsible advisers of the Crown in 
Parliament is to be responsible for what they do, and that they are not 
called upon to take this House into their counsels in regard to what they are 
going to do on every small matter. (ZLaughter.) In reply to the honour- 
able and gallant officer, I beg to observe, that what we are going to do with 
respect to the disposal of the German Legion will, I trust, when done, be 
found perfectly consistent with law and propriety. (ZLaughter.) More than 
this I am not prepared to say.” (Laughter and cries of ‘* Hear !’’) 

Mr. Roesvck added a comment— 

**T beg to call the attention of the noble Lord to this significant fact, that 
when we ask what the Government are about to do, we are met with the ob- 
jection that we are too early, and when we venture to inquire what they 
have done, we are told that we are too late.” (Laughter.) 


| 
In reply to Mr. AntHuR Gorpon, Sir Grorce Grey stated that the | 
Government were prepared to take into consideration the propriety of 


erecting a permanent memorial, to commemorate the gallant and self- 
devoted conduct of the officers and men lost in her Majesty’s ship Bir- 
kenhead on the 25th February 1852, 

On the consideration of the Lords’ Amendments to the Cambridge 
University Bill, Mr. Bovverte moved that the House should agree to 
them. Mr. Heywoop moved an amendment on clause 44, with the 
view of preserving the right of a Dissenter to a place in the Senate, but 
prohibiting him from taking part in proceedings affecting the course of 
theological studies. Negatived by 92 to 71. The Lords’ amendments 
were finally agreed to by 90 to 73. 

At the instance of several Members, the Cuancettor of the Excur- 
QUER agreed to withdraw the Civil Service Superannuation Bill. It 
would not be fair to ask the House to enter upon the consideration of 
this question without its being in possession of the detailed evidence 
which was taken upon various parts of the subject, especially upon the 
question of the annual abatements from salaries.—Order for going into 
Committee discharged. 

The Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill—under which, it is sup- 
posed, Sir Thomas Wilson might be enabled, through the Court of Chan- 
cery, to build on Hampstead Heath—provoked considerable discussion 
in Committee. When the clauses had been agreed to, Mr. Haprreip 
moved an additional clause, to the effect that the Court of Chancery 
should reject all applications in cases where an act of Parliament had 
been applied for and refused. Objection was taken both to the principle 
and the wording of the clause; but it was carried, on a division, by 84 
to 42. Subsequently the words were amended, at the instance of the 
Solicitor-General, with a view to make the clause still more effectual. 

In Committee on the Vice-President of Committee of Council on 


Education Bill, Sir Georce Grey proposed to fill up the blank left for | 


the salary of the Vice-President with the sum of 2000/. 
moved that the Chairman should report progress. Negatived by 91 to 
30. Mr. Tuornety moved that the salary should be 1200/7, Mr. 
Hen ey (who is opposed to the bill) said, he should vote against any 
salary ; for if there were no salary he was sure there would be no 
Minister. Motion negatived by 78 to 47. The original arrangement 
was retained—the salary not to exceed 2000/7, 

In reply to Mr. Rorrnvck, Mr. J. D. Firzceraxp stated that the Tip- 
perary Bank case having disclosed the existence of a very great defect in 
the criminal law, owing to which mere frauds might pass unpunished, it 
was his intention early next session to introduce a full and complete 


measure, which would, he hoped, meet all cases of fraudulent appro- 


priations. 


Mr. Haprrexp | 


Mr. Rorsvcx formally announced, that on Monday he should move | 


that Mr. James Sadleir be ordered to appear in his place, as a prelimi- 
nary to a motion fixed for Thursday, that Mr. James Sadleir be ex- 


pelled the House. 


_It is understood that the prorogation of Parliament will not take place 
till this day week. 


At a meeting of the Dean and Chapter of Bristol Cathedral, held yes- 
terday morning, in pursuance of her Majesty’s congé d’elire, the Reverend 


Charles Baring, M.A., was elected to the vacant see of Gloucester and | 


Bristol. 
The Gazette of last night states that “ the Queen has been pleased to 


erect the district of Natal, in South Africa, into a separate colony, to be | 
ealled ‘ The Colony of Natal’ ; and to appoint John Scott, Esq., to be | 
. | Ottoman Bank, 13; 


Lieutenant-Governor of the said colony.” 
The telegraphic information respecting the Spanish “coup d'état,” as 
5 ' 
it is now called, contains some curious intimations. 


“ Paris, Friday, July 18, 11.30 p. m—General Narvaez left Paris this 


evening for Bayonne. Advices from Madrid state that 91 members of the 
Constituent Cortes (50 forming a quorum) met on the 14th to pass a vote of 
want of confidence in the O'Donnell Ministry. There was only one dis- 
sentient voice—that of M. Jabuerniga. They were dispersed. 

** A telegraphic despatch from Perpignan says that Barcelona has not 
risen, Saragossa has declared that it only recognizes the Ministerial Presi- 
dency of General Espartero. M. Olozaga, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, 
left this evening, accompanied by his family, for the Pyrenees.” 

According to the Daily News, “advices from Madrid, of the 15th in- 
stant, show that the state of siege was decreed on the 14th, that is to 








assumption of office by the person appointed by the Sublime Porte to 
succeed him in the governorship of Mee i, has been taken prisoner by 
the Imperial troops. The whole province of Hedjaz enjoys the most 
perfect tranquillity.” 


There was a very serious riot on Thursday at Aldershot. The German 
tifles arrived in camp on Thursday. A portion of the Forty-tirst British 
Regiment entered a sort of canteen outside the lines, where some of the Ger- 
mans and some women were drinking. A quarrel began about the women ; 
in the dispute the Germans tore off the medals from the British soldiers’ 
breasts, but the Englishmen nevertheless tried to settle matters amicably. 
Still the English were followed out of the house by the Germans, who not 
only assailed the men with stones, but broke down a number of huts, Find- 
ing themselves worsted, the Germans came out with guns and bayonets, and 
were only prevented from using them by the opportune arrival of some Ger- 
man and English cavalry. The German rioters did not disperse until they 
were charged by the cavalry, Several of the English are hurt; and up- 
wards of six Germans lie in hospital, not out of danger, Squadrons of 
cavalry patrolled the German camp all night. 

The commission for the South Riding of the county of Tipperary was 
opened yesterday at Clonmel, by Mr. Justice Moore. After his Lordship had 
delivered his charge the Grand Jury retired, and shortly after brought im a 
bill against James Sadleir for conspiracy to defraud the depositors and Eng- 
lish shareholders in the Tipperary Joint-Stock Bank, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnaner, Fripay AFTrEeRNnoon. 

There has been no new feature in regard to the position of the English 
Funds; the fluctuations have again been moderate, Occasionally the publi 
have been inclined to realize : in this they have been influenced by the « 
tinued heaviness on the French and other Continental exchanges, and from 
a fear that the return of bullion by the Bank of England this week will be 
unfavourable. Attention has also been directed to the new political crisis 
in Spain. Consols, after being } lower, have rallied, and closed yesterday 
with firmness at the quotation of last weck. Today the money-price has 
not altered, being 952 3; but they are quoted § lower for the Account, 
namely, 95% 2. Exchequer Bills continue in demand, and there has been a 
further rise of 2s. this week. Bank Stock is 1 lower. India Stock has 
not altered, The decline in French Stocks has amounted to about 2 
per cent: they have been in part sustained by the recent pur- 
chases on English ount. Money is now abundant the Stock 
Exchange and the and is worth about per 


in 


23 
oF 


act 
discount-market, cent ; 
and should there be any mitigation in the remittances of gold to Paris, of 
which there is some hope, this ease would be increased, owing to the con- 
stant arrivals of specie and anticipation of further large sums from various 
quarters, including 500,000/, in gold from Constantinople, expected during 
the present month; the half-yearly dividends on American Securities held 
in England, and about 300,000/. as payment of the Texan indemnity. ‘The 
Corn-market has been firm. The gold and specie arrivals this week have 
comprised 399,000/. from New York, and 428,000/, from Australia, 

Foreign Stocks have been steady, and there have been fewer transacti« 
in most descriptions, Spanish Securities have declined; the unfavourabk 
intelligence from Madrid causing some considerable the Three per 
Cents are 1}, and Deferred 1 lower, Russian and Buenos Ayres have fal 
1. Turkish Six per Cents have adyanced 4; Ditto Four per Cents, and 
Mexican, 3. 

In Railways, some weakness was exhibited early in the week ; but it was 
partly owing to the settlement of the Account, arranged on Tuesday. Yes- 
terday a favourable reaction occurred: several of the leading lines rose 10s, 
to 15s.; but today they have receded. Great Western has fallen V/, 10s., 
being now 60$ 1. London and North-Western is the same last weck. 
The following are lower—Edinburgh and Glasgow, l/.; London and South- 
Western, 15s. ; South-Eastern, and Midland, 5s, East Lancashire, 2/. ; 
Great Northern, 1/. higher. There will soon be more fluctuations, based on 
the merits of the Directors’ reports preparatory to the forthcoming meetings 
The dividend proposed to be declared by the Brighton Company on the 24th 
instant had no effect on that security. 

In French Shares, Paris and Orleans have fallen U/, 10s,; Eastern of 
France, 1. ; Western and North-Western of France, 10s, 

Sarurnpay, Twetve o’CLock. 
English Market no alteration has yet occurred ; Consols for Money 
are 952 3, and for Account 9532. Exchequer Bills 204 premium. The 
bullion return by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 232,613/, There 
was an arrival of specie yesterday by the West India steamer ‘Tyne amount- 
ing to 209,000/., of which nearly 130,000/. was gold. In the Foreign 
Market prices are nominal, In Railways there is no excitement—Great 
Western, 614; London and North-Western, 108; South Devon, 164. 
SatrurDay, One o’CLock. 

The English Funds have exhibited great steadiness since the morning, 
and there is no difference in quotations ; Consols for Money are 95g }, and 
for Account 95g §. Exchequer Bills 20 4 premium. Consol Serip 4} pre- 
mium. In Foreign Stocks, Venezuela has advanced 24; the bargains in 
the Active have been at 31} 12; Ditto Deferred 13 14; Buenos Ayres, 87 ; 
Granada New Active, 19; Ditto Deferred, 7}. 

Railways are rather firmer—Caledonian, 61; Eastern Counties, 10}; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 63 ; Great Northern, 963; Great Western, 612 ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 98; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 109; 


ns 


sales 


as 


In the 


London and North-Western, 1073; London and South-Western, 107; 
Midland, 83}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 87}; South-Eastern, 743 ; 


East Indian, 244. Mines—Brazilian Imperial, (issued at 5/. premium,) 3 ; 
Cobre Copper, 59. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 103}; British North 
American, 68}; City, 73; London, 69}; London Chartered Bank of Aus- 
tralia, 203; London and County, 34}; Oriental Bank Corporation, 41 ; 
South Australia, 365; Union of Australia, 72; Union 
of London, 28}. Miscellaneous—Australian Agricultural, Canada 
Government 6 per Cent January and July, 115; General Steam Navigation, 


274; 


272; Royal Mail Steam, 72}. 


3 per Cent Consols...... 953 } | Dutch 2) per Cents...... ae 64 6 
Ditto for Account ... 95; ¢ | Ditto 4 per Cents... 96 8 

3 per Cent Reduced . 951 6 Mexican 3 per Cents 223 3} 
New 3 per Cents 96; I Peruvian 44 per Cents . 81 3 
Long Annuities 33 Ditto 3 per Cents ........4.. 57 § 
Bank Stock ands onaeods .. 216 18 Portuguese 4 per Cents ....., 49 51 
Exchequer Bills . as . 20 4 pm. Russian 5 per Cents ....... ll} 13 
India Stock . nemadions 233 6 Ditto 44 per Cents ......+.. 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents, ... 8&7 90 Spanish 3 per Cents .... . 445 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ,, 101 3 Ditto Deferred ..........+ coe 92 
Belgian 44 per Cents .... 95 7 Sardinian 5 per Cents .....- - 25 
Chilian 6 per Cents 104 6 Swedish 4 per Cents ........+ 8 8 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... 103 5 Turkish 6 per Cents ....... 103] 4! 
Ditto 3 per Cents ......... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 106 4 
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768 THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 12th day of July 1856. 
18S8CUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued....cccccccecss +++ £26,273,605 Government Debt...........- £11,015,100 
| Other Securities.............. 3,459,900 


Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion 





KING DEPARTMENT 
Government Securities (inelu- 


Proprietors’ C. _ ul 
° . ding Dead Weight Annuity 
r 


Rest 

Public De posits* 
Other D os 
Seven Days and other Bills... 


£14, 208 464 





posits 





| Gold and Silver Coin . backwiec 
| £33,996,534 


Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 








* Including 
RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
The report of the Directors of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, states th: at the gross revenue for the half-year has been 342,678/. ; 
an increase of 32,263/. over the same period of 1855. They maintain 





neighbouring Railway Companies. The 
out of this a dividend is 


leaving a balance of 2197. 


friendly relations ‘with both th 
net amount to the credit of revenue is 115,683/. 
proposed of 2/. 10s. per cent for the half-year ; 





At the half-yearly meeting of the London and Westminster Bank, on 
Wednesday, idee and bonus at the rate of 16 per cent per annum 
were declared. The report of the Directors was very favour: ible : though 
several new joint-stoc! k banks now compete with the older ones in London, 

the business of the London and Westminster still increases largely ; the de- 
posits now amount to 11,170,010/.; the surplus fund is 147,7127. ; the net 
— for the last half-year were 92,1127. The new Temple Bar branch has 
yecen exceedingly successful. 

The U nion Bank of London, at a meeting on Wednesday, declared a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent and a bonus of 5 per cent for the half-year ending June 
30; making a distribution of 17} per cent for the year, while for the half- 
year 15,000/. is carried to the reserve-fund. The ‘business of the bank has 
been good, and the Temple Bar branch has fully realized the expectations 
of its success. The amount due by the bank to customers is 9,045,606/. ; 
the reserve-fund is 135,000/. 

The dividend of the London Joint-Stock Bank for the past half-year is at 
the rate of 22} per cent per annum. The report laid before the hi alf-yearly 
meeting on Thursday told of continued progress—increase both of deposits 
and profits. The aimount of deposits is now 7,873,953/.; the guarantee 
fund is 163,2667. 

The report submitted to the first annual meeting of the proprietors of the 
City Bank, on Thursday, was considered to be very satisfactory. The pro- 
fits obtained in less than eleven months have been 21,794/., and 12,000/. 
premiums on new shares; from the total of these two sums, after paying all 
current expenses, including the remuneration to the Directors, allowing for 
rebate of interest, writing off the whole of the preliminary expenses—3118/. 
—paying 1000/7. on account of the new building, and commencing a reserve- 
fund with 10,000/., the Directors were enabled to propose a dividend of 5 

2367/7. ‘The amount due to cus- 


per cent per annum; leaving a surplus of 

tomers at 30th June was 786,581/. The Directors propose to keep this 

really a ‘* City’? bank, establishing no branches in other parts of the town. 
At a special meeting of the National Discount Company, on Tuesday, it 

was seechoed to double the nominal capital, making it 2,000,000/., by issuing 

40,000 new shares, on which 5/. each shall be paid by the Ist January 

1857. 


The St. Katherine Dock Company have declared an inereased dividend 
for the last half-yeur—2} per cent. 


The “St. James's Hall Company,” with a capital of 40,000/., is pro- 





jected for the constru tion of a vast music-hall for the use of the West-end 
of Lendon, to be erected between the Regent's Quadrant and P iceadilly : 
the great room to excecd Exeter Hall in length and height, but not in 
width. Messrs. Benedict, Beale, Chappell, Ella, Leader, G. Smith, and 
Addison, are named as Directors, 

A very active business is going on both at St. Petersburg and at Riga. 

Crystat Patacr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
July 18, including season-ticket-holders, 56,420. 

Cheatres aul Rbusic. 


Madame Ristori took her benefit at the Lyceum on Monday afternoon, 
and made the public acquainted with the Francesca da Rinini of Silvio 
Pellico; a work in which guilty deeds are diluted down to inchoate 
thoughts, and which is therefore as fecble a version of the old vigorous 
story as modern propricty could co mp iss. Were it not for the expres- 
sion of wicked delight worn by Madame Ristori when, as Francesca, she 
listens to Paoli’s dc claration is ‘of love, the pic ce would bare ly need men- 
tion as a field for the display of her genius. On the other hand, a little 
comedy entitled J Gelosi Fortunati, in which she represents a fond but 
jealous wife—minute in the delineation of her troubles, hearty and spon- 
taneous in her demonstrations of joy—turned out to be one of the most 
successful picces in her repertory. She displayed a quality for which no 
one had previously given her credit—the quality of unrestrained hilarity. 
Decidedly, the young wife in this bagatelle affords a much more incon- 
testible proof of comic talent than the wily and malicious ‘* locandiera.” 

The testimonials of respect and admiration paid to Madame Ristori on 
the occasion of her afternoon benefit were of the most unequivocal kind ; 
but the glories of the day did not end with her performance. In the 
evening she went to the Olympic Theatre to witness Mr. Robson in a 
new burlesque of Medea, terminating with an apotheosis of herself. Mr. 
Robson never more thoroughly dis splayed that peculiar talent which al- 
lows real tragedy to assume a grotesque exterior, than in his half-terrific 
half-ludicrous representation of the child-sl: ying dame. The burlesque 
itself was ‘pidiing, ' far above the average level; the bust of Madame 
Ristori, discovered at the end,* was a well-executed plastic compliment ; 
and the plaudits that greeted the bust were uttered with the full know- 
ledge that they would reach the ears of the fair original. Altogether, 
Monday was a day consecrate throughout to Madame Ristori. 


» Wagner has appeared at Her Majesty's Theatre in a 
second charaeter—Luerezia Borgia—which she performed for the first 
time on Saturday last, and repeated on Tuesday. It has not strength- 
ened the impression made by her previous performance of Romeo ; which, 
indeed, it resembles both in its merits and its defects, 
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strong point is her acting, the weak point her singing. But even her 
acting, though often intelligent, encrgetic, and powerful, is liable to the 
objection that it smells too much of the lamp. Acting cannot be too 
artistic, but it may be too artificial. Whatever it really is, it ought to 





have the semblance at least of spontaneity—it ought to seem the warm 
effusion of feeling, and not the cold result of study and pr paration. In 


that highest effort of supreme art Wagner falls short: she fails to excite 
the audience strongly, because she fails to deccive them into the sympa- 
thetic belief that she herself is strongly excited. And this defect is the 
more palpable in her second character because it presents a contrast to 
the fire and passion of Grisi. As to her singing in this opera, it is suf- 
ficient to observe that the music is not only of a school different from 
| her own, but that it is written for a different description of voice, laying 
her under the necessity of making alterations which are always in- 

jurious. She is about to appear immediate ‘ly, we understand, in a third 
Italian part— Tancredi—which seems better suited to her vocal powers 
than Lucrezia; but her character as a singer cannot be fully tested till 
| she has been heard in some of the master-works of her own national 
|} Stag 


Mr. Charles Braham, who made his début as Gennaro, has a fine tenor 
voice, and he sang agreeably; but he was null as an actor. Madame 
Amadei, in Orsini, was a great falling-off from Brambilla, from Alboni, 
and even from Didiée. 

The Piccolomini furore goes on crescendo. For the last performance 
of the 7raviata, on Thursday, almost every box and every stall were dis- 
posed of days before, and not a sam .ce to be had on any terms. 

Madame Viardot had a musical matinée on nW ednesday, got up with 
her characteristic elegance. It was in the Dudley Gallery in the Egypt- 
ian Hall; a fine room, hung with Lord Ward’s collection of works of the 
| old masters, so that the company enjoyed the two sister arts at the same 
time. Some charming vocal music was performe d. Madame Viardot 
sang Rossini’s br illiant rondo “ Pensa alla patria” from the Italiana t 
Algeri ; Schubert’s wild ballad the Er/kénig, which she gave with im- 
mense dramatic power; and several of the quaint old French and 
Spanish ditties, which, like her sister Malibran, she sings with so much 
national character. She also sang, with Madame Clara Novello, a beau- 
tiful duet from Handel’s Rinaldc—a gem which lay hid till she discover- 
ed it; and Meyerbeer’s “‘ Mere-Grand,” the pretty dialogue between a 
young girl and her watchful grandmother, which Jenny ‘Lind produced 
| at one of her concerts. There was also some fine instrumental music ; 

ee the andante and finale of Beethoven’s famous “ Kreutze1 
sonata’’ for piano and violin; admirably executed by Hallé and Baz- 
zini—the latter an excellent violinist, little known as yet in London. 

A musical establishment on a vast scale has been set on foot at the 
Surrey (no longer Zodlogical) Gardens, in the form of a Joint-Stock 
Company under the Limited Liability Act. A concert-hall has been 
erected, capable of containing ten thousand persons within its walls, and 
of affording accommodations, by means of balconies, verandahs, and 
galleries outside, to thousands more, who can hear the music very well 
while they enjoy the luxury of the open air. The editice is of a non- 
deseript order of architecture ; but it has something of an Oriental aspect, 
is lofty and imposing, and admirable in its acoustical propertics. In 
such an arena musical performances may be successfully given on a scale 
of magnitude and expense which it would be vain to attempt anywhere 
- The musical direction of the establishment has been committed to 

Jullien. 
“this place of enterté uinment has just been inaugurated by a “ grand 
musical festival.” On Tuesday there was a morning performance of 
The Messiah, and an evening concert ; and on the subsequent evenings 
there have been miscellancous concerts, except last night, when Men- 
delssohn’s Liijah was performed. For The Messiah there were a thousand 
performers ; perhaps the greatest musical host ever assembled in Eng- 
land except at the great Handel Commemor: ation in Westminster Abbey, 
when, according to Burney, there were eleven hundred. The troops, 
too, were excellent. In addition to the best Metropolitan performers, 
almost every cathedral choir and provincial choral society in the king- 
dom furnished efficient voices. The solo-singers were Madame Clara 
Novello, Madame Rudersdortt, Miss Dolby, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims 
teeves. The performance was on the whole excellent, occasionally sub- 
lime ; for the immense body of well-trained voices went well together, 
though M. Jullien was inclined to hurry the time of the choruses. 
Every note as well heard in Exeter Mall ;- and the multitude 
listened with the most decorous attention, unless it be called indecorum 
| to burst out every now and then in thunders of applause. After The 

Messiah, the “ Old Hundredth ” was sung by a choir of eight hundred 
conducted by Dr. Wesley, with an effect of indescribable 
The miscellaneous concert in the evening was like other things 
of the kind ; but the scene of the brilliantly illuminated hall, with its 
thousands of people, and the thousands more who were dispersed in 
groups through the grounds, also blazing with light, was like some en- 
chanted palace in a fairy tale. 





was as 


voices, 
grandeur. 


Pantstan THEATRICALS, 

The Vaudeville, which reopened for the season at the end of last week, 
remains faithful to its peculiar style of ethical teaching. A young gen- 
tleman, who is attached to a most disreputable lady, and is ultimately 
freed from the embarrassing liaison, partly by the exertions of a true 
friend, partly by the reappearance of the lady’s husband, supposed to be 
dead, is the principal character of the inaugurating novelty ; which has 
been written by M. Adrien Decourcelle, and is entitled Les Amours 
Fore es. 

Interesting pirates are now the order of the day. Le Corsaire having 
changed Paris for London, a new hero of the same class arises at the 
Porte St. Martin ; and as his origin is somewhat obscure, he gives to the 
piece in which he figures the title Le Fils de la Nuit. The drama has 
been produced in splendid style. The author is M. Victor Séjour. 

The aggregate receipts of all the places of public amusement during the 
month of June amounted to 835,192 francs 55 centimes ; being a decrease 
of 342,253 francs 60 centimes on the receipts of May. The diminution 


| extends to every item of which the aggregate is composed, and re | 


be considered to indicate that gencral pause in Parisian gayeties whic 
usually takes place in the summer months. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
Tue resignation of Lord Hardinge, followed by the appointment 
of the Duke of Cambridge, has revived the question respecting 
the proper organization of the War Department. One thing is 
obvious on the face of the change: the régime of Peninsula com- 
manders has fairly died out, and a soldier more imbued with the 
spirit of our time has succeeded to the power they have so long 
wielded. The Peninsula men laboured under great disadvantages ; 
for the system of army-administration, so greatly improved by 





and the political prejudices of the great chief, combined with his 
fear of change, led him to acquiesce in that shortsighted policy. 
While he lived, it seems, little could be done; and it is one of the 
historic puzzles, how a great general, who had himself suffered 
so much from defective and confused administration, and who, by 
sheer foree of character, had counteracted many of its evils, should 
for so long a period have made no effort to build up enduring 
military institutions. And now when the last of his race has 
rielded to age and failing vigour, and a new man is appointed in 
his stead, what is our position? We have learnt much from the 
war, remarks Sir Charl 
learnt what to do with the Commander-in-chief. When the Duke 
of Somerset asked Lord Panmure, the other day, whether the 
position of the Commander-in-chief in regard to the Secretary for 
Var had been altered, our respectable War Minister replied, that 
no change had been made: and he forthwith indulged in an 
eulogy of Lord Hardinge,—to convince the public, we suppose, 
that appearances are deceptive, and that the greatest harmony has 
seevelied between the Horse Guards and the Ministry for War. 
The public will have its own opinion on the subject. 
For our parts, we should be glad to know, with Lord Melville, 
what ts the position of the Commander-in-chief—where his duties 


Wellington, was hastily broken up by the House of Commons, | 


es Wood; but we do not seem to have | 





begin, and where those of the Secretary for War end. What may 
be called the theory of our Army is very pretty. The Sovereign 
is Captain-General of the Army. ‘ All employments, promotions, 
military honours,” we are told, ‘ proceed from the Crown.” 
Again: the Commander-in-chief is ‘‘not a ministerial but an 
executive officer, responsible to the Queen and the Government 
for the military organization, efficiency, and discipline of the 
army.” From this you would suppose, at first sight, that the 
Commander-in-chief is a personage tolerably absolute in his 
sphere ; that he is something independent of the Ministry ; and 
the idea is, that by maintaining the present state of things, and 
vesting the patronage of the Army in his hands, by some hocus- 
yocus the Army is a Royal Army and not a Parliamentary Army, 

n England we are very much governed by words, and keep up a 
great many uscful fictions, This is one of them. Let us Pook at 
the fact. The test of the position is the doctrine of responsibility. 
To whom is the Commander-in-chief responsible ¥ Is he respon- 
sible to the Crown ? How can that be ¥ We always understood 
that Officers of State are responsible for the Crown, secing that, as 
the Crown can do no wrong, the Crown cannot be responsible, If 
this officer is not responsible to the Crown, but to the Minister— 
which is the fact—what becomes of the theory that he, more than 
any other high functionary, is the servant of the Crown? Take 
the case of patronage, and try by that whether the Commander- 
in-chief is the peculiar servant of the Crown, What does Lord 
Panmure say ¥ He says that ‘the Commander-in-chief makes 
no high appointments without consulting and obtaining the concur- 
rence of the Secretary for War” ; that even in minor patronage, 
where he ‘ acts on his own responsibility,” he is ‘ subject to the 
control of the Secretary for War ”’; in fine, that ‘ entire responsi- 
bility for all acts of the Commander-in-chief rests with the Go- 
vernment of the day.” How, after that, can any one say that the 
Army is not a Parliamentary Army ? The Commander-in-chief 
is responsible to the Minister ; and the Minister—to whom is he 
responsible /—to the Parliament. When we have said this in 
plain language, we only change the terms, we do not alter the 
facts. The Army is just as much a Royal Army as the Navy is a | 
Royal Navy. Whatever may be the arrangement of the War 
Department, there is not the least reason for altering the re- 
lations between the Commander-in-chief and the Crown, which it 
is an advantage to the Army to preserve. Only do not let us as- 
siduously keep up a divided authority in military administration 
for the sake of a venerable fiction. 

What the public good requires is a War Department “one and | 
indivisible.” In that department the Commander-in-chief should | 
only be chief of one of the sections. Now, one great obstacle in 
the way of a judicious organization of the department is the ques- 
tion of patronage. If the minor patronage—for it seems the War 
Minister virtually holds the major patronage—were placed in the 
hands of a political Minister, there is a fear that he would use it 
for political purposes. No doubt, that is a strong objection, be- | 
cause the purest administration would be open to unfounded sus- | 
picion, and an impure administration would give but too good 
reason for jealousy and complaint. We are ready to admit that 
the patronage of the Army should be in the hands of an independ- 
ent man ; but even your independent man, as men go, would need 
some arrangements that would impart strength to his sense of 
duty. For if the political Minister would fight for his party, the 
non-political officer might give way to the Court. If we grant, 
then, that the independent authority—independent, that is, of the | 
fluctuations of party—should distribute the patronage in the name 














| depositaries of immense 
has been made by which 
discharge the important functions implied in all this could relieve 
himself of the responsibility. 
provision was made by the foresight of our ancestors, public opin- 
ion has not enforced the practical adoption of the provision, and 
the act of Henry the Eighth, to which we allude, has, we believe, 
never in a single instance been carried into effect. 
rule has been, that the Bishop, once consecrated, should retain 
through life the emoluments, the dignities, the powers, bestowed 
upon him on his investiture. ; 
corresponded very correctly to the estimate of Bishops entertained 
by the bulk of the nation. 
they had nothing to do which a feeble old man could not do as 
well as a man in the vigour of his life; and it has been generally 
the theory of the persons who have been responsible for the ori- 
ginal appointments, that persons of no learning or piety or talent 
oauat the purpose of Bishops upon the whole as well as persons 
who possessed these qualities. 





of the Crown, how shall we provide for its just administration ? 
A solution may be possible. Might not the Commander-in-chief, 
for instance, nominate any number of candidates for military em- 
ployment ; and might not these candidates undergo an examina- 
tion before a permanent non-political Board, for the sole purpose 
of testing their fitness? That would secure for the Army what Sir 
George Lewis tells us the Civil Service examinations have secured 
for the Civil Service—the separation of the worthy from the un- 
worthy. The actual appointment of those who passed would still 
remain with the Crown; and the objection to placing the patron- 
age within reach of the Minister for War would be removed. The 
actual first appointment, and the subsequent stages of promotion 
to a certain rank, based on the same principle, being in the hands 
of the Crown, would secure that connexion between the head of 
the Army and his subordinates which is necessary to discipline. 

It is but fair to say, in passing, that we do not see how the sys- 
tem of purchase would work satisfactorily side by side with a 
system of admission and promotion based on examination. It 
would be unjust to exclude an unusually fit man because he could 


| not purchase, and it would be equally unjust if the Commander- 


in-chief only nominated those who gave security that they could 
purchase. Nor would the scheme work well without a systematic 
plan of military education. 

The beau idéal of a War Minister is an absolute monarch, like 
Philip of Macedon, or Frederick the Great, or Napoleon. Society, 
however, does not exist in these islands for the sake of armies ad- 
mirably organized for victory. If we could find such a War Min- 
ister, we could not afford to take him into our pay, because he 
would be incompatible with the forms and the subtance of our 
national life. We have therefore to get the best constitutional 
War Minister, or rather War Ministry, we can devise. The solu- 
tion of the question, as it appears to us, lies in the adoption of the 
principle which works very well in the affairs of the Navy. Let 
the War Minister be the autocratic chief of a Military Board; let 
the Commander-in-chief hold a subordinate post, performing 
those duties he performs now, but with some guarantee for the 
just administration of the patronage; and let there be a Finan- 
cial Secretary, to keep the Board in harmony with the Treasury 
and the House of Commons. Under such an arrangement any 
amount of subdivision of labour might be made, care being taken 
to maintain in the highest vigour the absolute authority of the 
Minister for War. It would not be difficult to thoroughly organ- 
ize the whole department and apportion to each section its dis- 
tinct line of work. The War Minister would give unity to the 
whole, by maintaining the supreme direction and keeping clear of 
executive business. By this means, the Army would be kept in 
its direct relation to the Crown and its indirect dependence upon 
Parliament. A fairer opportunity than the present, for some 
such change, could hardly occur again; as we are passing from 
war to peace, and from one generation of soldiers to another. If 
it be not done—and there does not seem to be energy enough in 
the Palmerston Cabinet to do it—we hold that at least it is the 
bounden duty of Lord Panmure to adopt Lord Melville’s sugges- 
tion, and draw up a minute, for her Majesty’s sanction, “ detining 
where the duties of the Secretary for War end and where those of 
the Commander-in-chief begin.” 


EPISCOPAL RESIGNATIONS. 
NoTHING seems more natural, and more in accordance with good 
sense, than the practice of superannuating official personages when, 
by any of the numerous causes that affect the active faculties, 
they are incapacitated for the adequate discharge of the duties of 
their office. Indeed, when the offices in question are palpably 
connected with the real necessities of social life, the practice be- 
comes imperative ; and to allow an incapable person to go on hold- 
ing an office is a significant way of expressing that society is little 
the better or the worse for the office, and that it is kept up not 
for the service of the community but for the advantage of the 
holder. No one cares how sinecures are filled, except those who 
have a chance of getting them in case of vacancy. It is a curious 
anomaly that the highest offices in the English Church have been 
hitherto treated as if they existed solely for the advantage of the 
holders, while the most extravagant importance has been set 
upon them by conventional language and traditional forms, My 
Lords the Bishops have been right reverend Fathers in God, de- 
seendants of the Apostles, representatives of the whole Church in 
Parliament, absolute ecclesiastical governors of extensive districts, 
atronage and power ; and yet no provision 
f a Bishop who felt himself unable to 


Or, to speak more correctly, though 


The practical 


And we imagine that this rule has 


It has been the common theory, that 


At the present time, a large pro- 
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portion of the educated public has been brought to understand— 
mainly by seeing what a plight indifferent Bishops have got 
the Church into—that the office of the Bishop is really an 
important one, and that the ablest men the Church pos- 
sesses might find adequate and worthy employment in dis- 
charging its functions in a truly apostolic spirit. It is not 
astonishing that with this growing sense of what a good Bishop 
could accomplish should arise an impatience of incapacitated 
Bishops: and the bill now before Parliament for enabling the 
Bishops of London and Durham to make way for successors is 
only, to meet an emergency, an instalment of a larger measure, 
that will for the future render it as incumbent on a Bishop to re- 
tire from his throne, when enfeebled by age or disease, as it has 
long been for Judges in a similar condition to retire from the 
bench. 

Any persons who may shrink from this measure as tending to 
lower the dignity and profane the sacred character of the Episco- 
pate, will do well to remember that we honour an office precisely 
In proportion as we demand high qualifications in its occupant. 
To call a Bishop by titles of more than human reverence, to in- 
vest him with awful attributes, and at the same time to be utterly 
careless whether he be a man capable of discharging adequately 
any even the humblest of public duties, is not reverencing but 
despising his office—is playing false with words, and treating 
sacred names and spiritual agencies as things of no meaning. 
We are, we hope, beginning again, as in the earlier times, to 
understand more practically what “right divine’ and true 
loyalty mean ; to understand that the crown of dignity upon an 
addle 
badges of the Lord of Misrule, not of true order and government ; 
that the people which recognizes a profound reality in its institu- 
tions will also demand real men to make those institutions work. 
True friends of the Church of England must rejoice at even the 

rtial recognition of such truths in their application to her 

ighest offices. 

But there is a secular as well as an ecclesiastical side to the 

posed enactment. It introduces in a more distinct and em- 


phatic form than before the principle of Official Peerages. It says, | 


so far as the Bishops are concerned, that they shall sit as Peers of 
Parliament so long as they feel themselves enabled to discharge 
their duties, and no longer, The dignity of Peer and Legislator 
is more distinetly than before connected with the capacity to act 
as Peer and Legislator. This appears to us in principle quite as 
important an innovation as that of creating Life Peers, Parlia- 
ment may also think so, and refuse to adopt the principle. But 
should the innovation meet the approbation of Parliament, 
it brings us at least one step nearer to the introduction 
of the element of a purely Official Peerage among the He- 
reditary Peers. Some of us may live to see the day when 
the House of Peers will really be the House of Notables, con- 


taining by the side of the ancient nobility of the realm the | 


eminent officers of the Executive in all its departments— 
the chiefs of the Church, the Law, the Army and Navy, the Civil 
Service. It would then be—if we take the Hereditary Peerage to 
represent the chiefs of the territorial and moneyed aristocraey— 
really the High Court of Appeal, not simply from disputed judg- 
ments of law courts, but from premature decisions of all kinds 
that affect imperial interests, or in which great political principles 
are inyolyed. A more august assembly than might thus be con- 
stituted, or one in which public contidence would more inevitably 
grow up, imagination can hardly conceive and history has never 
realized. It would allow the fullest development to the democra- 
tie principle of our constitution, because it would disarm such a 
development of its principal danger. It would be in the truest 
sense the keystone of the social fabric. And, what might re- 


commend it to many who at first would shrink as from an auda- | 


cious revolution, it would adequately, at least more adequately 
than the present House of Peers, represent the old Saxon and Nor- 
man germ from which that House hassprung. The Dukes, Counts, 
Earls, Abbots, and Bishops of the feudal monarchy, were just the 
great executive officers of the kingdom, The hereditary principle 
1s the real innovation. 





THE DEBATE ON ITALY. 
THREE conclusions may be drawn from the debate in the two 
Houses of Parliament on the subject of Italy. One is, that her 
Majesty’s Ministers have receded from the position which Lord 
Clarendon consented to occupy in the Conference at Paris; ano- 
ther, that Ministers are not prepared to refuse a more active 
course should the turn of events drive them into it. In the Con- 
ference at Paris, Lord Clarendon said—“ It would, in his opinion, 


be advantageous to recommend the secularization of the goyern- | 


ment of the Pope, and the organization of an administrative sys- 
in harmony with the spirit of the age,” especially in the 


Legations ; he was for establishing “an administrative and judicial | 


system at once secular and distinct,” and for “ organizing a na- 
tional armed force.” He thought that the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment ‘had conferred the right and imposed the re ” upon Eu- 
rope of interfering in its internal affairs, by the tendency which 
its misgovernment had to imperil ‘the monarchical principle.” 


He believed that the Congress should express a wish—‘‘a wish | 


which cannot remain without effect””—for “amelioration of the 

stem” in Naples, and that it should “require an amnesty.” 
uch was the position established by the British Minister on 
the 8th of April. On the 14th of July, Lord John Russell called 
for papers or explanations in order to draw from Ministers a 


brain, and the sceptre of power in a feeble hand, are | 


statement whether or not, having made friendly representations, 
and those representations remaining without effect, it was the in- 
tention of her Majesty’s Government to abandon further con- 
sideration of the subject, or to persevere ? 

Lord John showed that our Government has incurred a moral 
obligation to aid in liberating Italy from foreign dictation. There 
was, he said, ‘‘a general impression on the part of the Sardinian 
Government, a very justifiable impression,” that if they joined in 
the war of the East they would obtain the support of two great 
Powers. Although there are no words in the treaty respecting 
the Sardinian Contingent which bind us to take into consideration 
the state of Italy, the Piedmontese believe that we are bound by 
the spirit. ‘I hope they believe rightly,” said Lord John: “ I 
shall not be told, I hope, by her Majesty’s Government, that there 
are no words in the treaty binding us to take into consideration 
the state of Italy.” These expressions of Lord John Russell 
were not contradicted by Ministers: they imply much. It is 
asserted by the leader of the Whig party, it is not denied by the 
Government of which Lord John Russell was a member, that there 
is an honourable understanding by which this country is bound to 
reciprocate the support which Sardinia accorded to us in 
the war of the East. If we consider the circumstances under 
which that support was given, the consideration becomes all 
the stronger. The object of the war in the East was to 
shield Turkey from the encroachments of a power which had by 
treaty certain rights of protecting classes and provinces within 
the Turkish territories. The position of Russia with respect to 
Turkey is very closely analogous to that of Austria with respect 
to Italy. We believed it to be for the protection of good order in 
Europe, and for the interests of this country, to maintain the in- 
dependence of Turkey against the encroachments and dictation of 
Russia, Sardinia aided us in defending Turkey. It seems likely 
that the time will come when similar contingencies would call for 
a similar vindication of the independence of a weaker power 
against a stronger in the North of Italy. This is the position 
marked down by Lord John Russell, leader of the Whigs. 

What is the position avowed by Ministers? Lord Palmerston 
informs us that representations have been made to Naples and 
to Rome, and to Austria. He does not tell us that these repre- 
sentations have had any effect. With respect to Austria, it is 
quite impossible to extract any intelligible statement. With 
respect to Naples, its Government ‘has looked with jealousy 
ss suspicion upon the advice tendered”; but Lord Palmer- 
ston “does not despair that advice of the same kind may reach 
Naples from other quarters, whence they will receive it per- 
haps with more entire confidence.” He a for reform in Na- 
ples, such as -dustria will suggest! With regard to Naples, 
then, as with regard to Rome, ‘we do not despair”; for the 
Pope appears to be returning to the spirit of 1847 and the “ pro- 
prio motu.” Other things Lord Palmerston ‘ would not state in 
detail,’ but he did state that ‘“‘the King of Sardinia having so 
nobly and gallantly associated himself with France and England 
in the war which has just been brought to a close, has 
given him a right, a moral right, to the support and pro- 
tection of those countries should any danger assail him, not 
brought about by provocation on his own part.” This means, 
that Lord Palmerston is prepared to aid in the transmission 


| of suggestive despatches to the more important Italian Govern- 


ments; and that if the King of Sardinia should be assailed and 
in danger without provocation, the British Government is not at 
present prepared to deny practical assistance in such a future 
juncture, The assurance would be more valuable if Lord Palmer- 
ston had not before described another Italian Government—NSicily 


|—as forfeiting the right to support for England because the 


Sicilians proposed to sever themselves from the Government of 
Naples, at the very time when the English Government was 
suggesting that Sicily should be formed into a separate Govern- 
ment with the Duke of Genoa as King. The position of our Go- 
vernment, as defined by Lord Palmerston, is, that at present it 
will write, and that if hereafter it must it may fight. 

This is not the course which the Sardinian Government sketched 
out and submitted to the Conference of the 8th of April; and. 
for the sake of comparison we may repeat the heads of that 
plan. It consisted of these points,—a customs-union of Italy, 
to be obtained by the consent of the Italian Governments ; seculari- 
zation of the government of the Roman Legations under a 
Viceroy ; withdrawal of the foreign troops from the Reman ter- 
ritories ; recommendation of moderate and practical reforms, by 
the representatives of France, England, and Sardinia, jointly, 
openly, and in conjunction with eminent Italians of the several 
states. At the Conference on the 8th of April, Lord Claren- 
don, with the memorandum presented by Count Cavour before 
him, was for secularization of the Roman States, and for 
direct interference in the affairs of Naples, as the ‘right ” of 
the Western Powers conferred by the misgovernment of Naples. 
In the present position of Ministers, as detined by Lord Palmers- 
ton, and likewise by Lord Clarendon in the Upper House, the se- 
cularization of Rome and the positive interference with regard to 
Naples have been dropped. And of another important branch of 
action in which the English Government was to take part, the 
withdrawal of the foreign troops, we have only ‘‘ hopes”; while 
the joint support of moderate and practical reforms is to be urged 
only by “representations” of the written order, and not by that 
personal and joint action. 

Lord Clarendon, indeed, goes a ty 5 in one sense. The 
tone of his language is more cordial ; he holds out the experiment 
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of confiding in the Italian people as never yet having been tried ; | 


he “sees no reason why the Papal territory should not be eva- 
cuated with as little danger or as little mischief as took place in 
Tuscany”; and “he believes the Austrian Government itself 
desires to withdraw its troops from the Pontifical States.” But 
Lord Clarendon uses some language which, fairly considered, is 
caleulated to increase the doubts which already multiply. Lord 
Lyndhurst, he said, “‘ had stated in plain terms the difficulties 
which England would have to encounter in acting alone: the 
pressure must come from France and England together; and I 
believe, that until we can supply that strong pressure in all its 
force, we shall not arrive at the results which we all desire.” 
What this means it is impossible to say. Lord Lansdowne took 
pains to explain that the Foreign Secretary had not said “ that 
under no circumstances could force be employed ”: on the con- 
trary, my noble friend stated that there were circumstances under 
which a recourse to force might not only be necessary but might 
be a matter of actual duty.” Lord Lansdowne, who put this in- 
terpretation upon his colleague’s language, preached the necessity 
of resistance to a feeling by which otherwise the Government 
‘““ might be led away.” Lord Lansdowne appears to concur in 
sentiment with Lord Lyndhurst and Lord John Russell. We fail 
to extract anything like a distinct and positive policy on the part 
of the Government. We discover only that there are diversities 
of feeling or of view among the members of the Government ; 
and that the position is less advanced than that marked by Lord 
Clarendon in April; while it is even now open to reconsideration 
under the force of future events. 

These are the two conclusions which, as we said at the outset, 
the debate establishes ; the third conclusion is not less important, 
and it is scarcely more encouraging. Ministers state nothing in- 
compatible with a very general assertion now current, that their 

licy is really to consist in doing nothing. Lord John Russell 
Vistinetly challenged them to say whether or not, limiting them- 


ment as at present, or one-third from the commencement as pro- 
posed in the bill of February, the new version proposes to start 
with only ten-sixtieths or one-sixth. 

Let us take an actual case, which illustrates the position of all 
the civil servants appointed between 1829 and 1856, comprising 
nearly two-thirds of the whole body. A civil servant, whose 
standing is such as very well to illustrate the whole, has been in 
the service eighteen years. During that peeiod, he has paid, out 
of a moderate salary, more than three aan pounds towards 
the superannuation fund, If he were compelled through sick- 
ness or infirmity to retire now, he would be able, under the ex- 
isting law, to claim the allowance due for seventeen years’ ser- 
vice ; which cannot exceed 143/., and would probably be fixed at 
something less under an arbitrary rule applied in certain cases by 
the Treasury. By the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s bill of 
February this gentleman’s salary would be 172/.; under the bill 
amended in the Select Committee his salary would be 1294. 

This, however, scarcely presents the probable result. The new 


: bill provides that salaries are to be “ revised” ; which means, we 


selves to friendly representations and feeling, it was their inten- | 


tion to proceed no further’ Ministers did not make that avowal : 
although they will not be pledged to action, they will not avow 
inaction. They are not disposed to state a positive and explicit 
policy ; they do not consider it expedient to avow that they are 
without a policy. Perhaps they hold, that distinctly to do so 
would be incompatible with their continuing to be the Ministers 
of this country. 
SUPERANNUATION TO CIVIL SERVANTS, 

Tue Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Civil 
Service Superannuation seems to have been swayed by the belief 
that it could obtain credit in proposing a reduction of payment, 
as if the public absolutely valued that kind of advantage what- 
ever may be the circumstances under which it is obtained. The 
interest of claimants on the Civil Service appears to have been 


thrown very much in the background, as being only in some de- | 


gree pertinent to the question, The existing statute, passed in 
1834, is no model of justice. It gives a much larger and more 
favourably-arranged form of pension to superannuated civil ser- 
vants appointed before 1829, without exacting any payment from 
them; while for the civil servants appointed after that time there 
is a compulsory payment of five per cent towards the cost of su- 
perannuation generally, and a lower scale of allowance. Men in 
the first class obtain for periods of service ranging from ten to 
fifty years, from one-third of the salary to the whole; while for 
periods of service from ten to forty-five years, men of the second 
class obtain from one-quarter of the salary to two-thirds, 
the men who pay to the fund out of which the pensions are 
granted receive on the average two-thirds of the amount given to 
those who pay nothing. Yet the change proposed by the Com- 
mittee is /ess just than this arrangement. 

It is less just than the change proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he introduced his bill, in February last. Sir 
George Lewis pri yposed to continue the deductions of five per cent, 
but to give a more liberal and equitable retiring allowance. He 
would have raised the scale, at ten years’ service, from three- 
twelfths to sixteen-sixtieths, and would allow to the civil ser- 
vants a rise of allowance proportionate to every completed year of 
service, instead of taking jumps of seven years. This bill was 
referred to the Select Cémmittee, which was ordered to investi- 
gate the whole question. A great mass of evidence was taken, 
which will in due time appear in the blue-book, It is rather re- 
markable, however, that Government proceeds with its bill, while 
the evidence which should justify its last form is not yet before 
the public or the great lle of Parliament. We are to take 
the report of the Committee ex cathedra., It is understood that 
the great body of evidence in Committee went all one way,— 
namely in proving the injustice and impolicy of maintaining the 
deductions, while showing the policy of keeping the public ser- 
vants in good working ‘‘ heart” by liberal treatment. This is the 
expression said to have been used by Mr. Stephenson of the Trea- 
sury ; a witness all the more important since he has long ex- 

rience in the service and he is not affected by the reduction. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s evidence generally tended the same way. 
Mr. Bromley had modified his former opinion to the same effect, 
and stated the grounds for his modification. Nevertheless, the 
Committee amended the bill so as to violate the spirit of this evi- 
dence, although to a certain extent conforming to the suggestion 
in the letter. It proposes to abolish the contribution, which 
undoubtedly operated very unjustly ; but with regard to the 
scale of allowance, instead of one-quarter from the commence- | 


Thus, ! 


presume, that they are to be reduced, on the ground that the tive 
per cent deduction must be abolished. It is to be supposed that 
the new salary would measure the seale of the pension; and in 
that case the servant of seventeen years’ standing would probably 
obtain 120/, a year. The great bulk of the civil servants receive 
lower salaries than those more ancient servants who pay nothing 
to the fund; and it would be supposed that in this case they 
would receive salaries as low as those new servants who are never 
to pay anything to the fund. There certainly appears to be no 
justice in this arrangement. A stricter rule of examination is 
proposed for bringing a higher class of men into the public ser- 
vice ; but if at the same time Government diminishes the present 
salaries and blasts the ulterior prospects of the class, it is very 
unlikely that it will succeed in introducing better servants. 


P.S.—At the eleventh hour, on going into Committee of the 
whole House, before any debate on the plan as it now stands, the 
bill was last night withdrawn by its author. In ordinary cases 
we should have withdrawn our remarks ; but the snake is not 
even scotched—it has only retired ; so that the project might 
still have a chance of reappearing next session, as “‘ an old bill,” 
affecting only a limited class, of little general interest, and there- 
fore the more easy to be maneuvred through a Parliamentary sea- 
son. What a curious crossing of facts! The bill comes out of 
Committee no longer in its original form—yet Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, author of the bill, was Chairman of the Committee. The 
project, as it now stands, is reported to come nearer the views of 
another member of the Committee, not usually accounted a person 
of influence, either in or out of office: the report and evidence 
of the Committee, which could alone substantiate the reasons 
for the scheme, are not even yet forthcoming. 


JAMES SADLEIR’S CASE, 

Tue Irish Attorney-General stands fully acquitted of the slight- 
est connivance in the escape of James Sadleir; and yet there are 
circumstances in the ease which make us doubt whether the At- 
torney-General ought not to be made more responsible,—unless, 
indeed, the responsibility were thrown on another officer. John 
Sadleir committed suicide in February ; the position of the Tip- 
perary Bank was then at least proximately known to a consider- 
able number of people; the Bank was in a state of hopeless in- 
solvency, John having overdrawn his private account to the ex- 
tent of 200,000/., besides a number of colourable advances made 
to enterprises with which he was connected. The lamentable re- 
sults of his connexion with the Swedish Railway, for example, 
were well known in London almost immediately afterwards. 
James Sadleir was manager of the Bank, It may be true that no 
specific case was technically made out against James Sadleir, un- 
til that letter from John was diseovered which the Master of the 
Rolls read in court. But the close connexion of James with the 
Bank, the use made of the Bank by John, the impossibility of his 
making that use without the connivance of James, were glaring 
facts long before June. There was at least a case of the strongest 
suspicion ; and we venture to say that men are annually arrested 
and remanded at the London Police-ofliees, ‘‘ on suspicion,” 
where the case is not so strong. These are mostly men in much 
humbler life, who could perhaps in very few cases bring actions 
for false imprisonment ; while James Sadleir of course could have 
resorted to that retribution if the case against him had not been 
established, But what then? Is it not the duty of the publie 
prosecutor to run some risk in the pursuit of justice ? 

At all events, the keenest suspicion should have been excited ; 
and it might have been satistied. We have yet to learn how it 
was that some part of the evidence produced in June was not ob- 
tained by the officers of criminal justice soon after February, 
when their suspicion ought to have been aroused, and the search 
for that very evidence ought to have commenced. 

We certainly say this from no desire to retract the honourable 
acquittal of Mr. Fitzgerald, who does not appear to have de- 
parted from the rule for such cases made and provided: it is the 
rule which is tried and found wanting. The State only interferes 
on grand occasions,—and sometimes, as in this case, discovers the 
necessity of interference too late. In the present instance, the 
Attorney-General was doing, as a volunteer, the duty of an of- 
ticer who does not exist, but whose aid is specially demanded by 
this case—a Public Prosecutor. 
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COMPARISONS NOT ODIOUS. 
EVERYTHING is comparative. By dint of not taking too higha 
standard, Mr. Samuel Broome, the gardener of the Inner Temple, 


finds the atmosphere of London so much improved that the foliage | 


and flowers of the Temple Gardens have at length permission to 
exist. Other gardeners have gone so far as to say that the yellow 
rose, which has not hitherto flourished within some fifteen or 
twenty miles of London, can show itself to the Metropolitan sky. 
Cheerful minds thus labour to make us contented with bit-by-bit 
reform in the matter of smoke. Yet the great facts are against 
them. ‘F.F.B.” proclaims that close to the garden which Mr. 


Broome find in so Hesperian a condition there is a manufactory of | 


gas which pours its own poisonous air into the atmosphere, and a | 


flood of black and blue filth into the Thames. However the yellow 
rose may have shown its somewhat jealous cheeks a little nearer 
to London, the fact is that the rose tribe generally seems to ex- 
hibit a more sickly condition. We know not whether that is the 
reason why there has been no rose-show at the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society this year. Mr. Broome’s picture of the 
Temple garden is taken from the cheerful point of view: Broome 
is a contented man, who will not take the standard too high, and 
it all po upon the standard that you take. 


} constructed for it far larger than the Ge 


By selecting its own standard, the Government of Naples is 
justly enabled to affirm that to adopt the recommendation of the 
Western Powers would be to endanger the tranquillity of the | 
country as well as to compromise the dignity of the Government; | 


in other words, the present régime conduces more to the dignity of 
he King and the quiet of the country than the plan advised. We 
had an example of Neapolitan administration quite lately. An 
edict had gone forth against the wearing of beards, which for 
some reason or other have been in our day accounted signs of a 
revolutionary spirit. The people of Capua were placed under a 
special enforcement of this edict. If they were tardy, the police 
led them bodily to the barber’s. There was one gentleman, a 
young count, who had taken no part in polities, and who appears 
to have enjoyed a certain immunity as a chartered libertine on 
the strength of his comely appearance and his agreeable manners ; 
in short, he was a general favourite, and appeared to consider 
that for that reason he was free to shave or not as he pleased. 
Mistaken boy! paying no heed to the police edict, he was lately 
seized, hurried to the barber’s, bound down in a chair, and 
shaved. According to the Neapolitan standard, this is the admi- 
nistration which conduces to the dignity of the Government and 
the tranquillity of the country. 
The selection of the standard will make all the difference be- 
tween luxury and mortification. 


Most of us would consider that | 


our days would be embittered if we knew that we should fall into | 


poverty. Temporal persons have the habit of considering that 
the Bishops of the Church live in purple and fine linen, feed to a 
degree of placid contentment, and enjoy the evening of life as 
quietly and comfortably as it is in human nature to do, This is the 
purely temporal point of view—the gross and vulgar notion. 
Apply to the case the spiritual standard, and the view is entirely 


altered. The Bishop of London finds that he has not sufficient | 


energy to execute the work of his see; he considers that he ought 
to retire, and Ministers consider that the mortitication of his re- 
tirement will be alleviated if they secure to him a comfortable 
pension—three thousand a year to keep up the insurances for his 
family, and three thousand a year for his present income. A 


piteous plea is put in on his behalf by his right reverend brother | 


of Exeter, who used the tenderest of terms in persuading the 
Lords not to sanction the arrangement. He spoke, he said, not for 
his own sake, but ‘‘for the sake of the venerable Bishop of Lon- 
don.” He asserted that to give the allowance ‘‘ would embitter 
the last days of one who had discharged his duties in a way that 
would be hopeless to expect from any one who might sueceed 
him.” He has done his work so that it cannot be equalled, much 
more excelled ; therefore, cries Dr. Phillpotts, give him not a pen- 
sion. Now if six thousand a year embitters the days of a retired 
Bishop, what is it that would sweeten the days of a Bishop * 

manifestly it is poverty. We gross temporals talk about ‘‘ mor- 
tifying the flesh” when we are deprived of good living, but to the 
Bishop it is the deprivation that is luxury ; the mortification con- 
sists in the plenty. It is only a sense of duty which makes your 
Bishop continue in the receipt of his thousands a year; and the 
idea of preventing him from seeking refuge in penniless poverty 
calls forth the entreaty of Henry of Exeter,—who would be re- 
conciled to the idea, and not quite unreasonably, if the power of 
retirement were extended to vil Bishops. Such is the efiect of 


choosing the proper standard. We remember how Peter in the | 


Tale of a Tub is enabled by a judicious selection of his standard 
to prove that bread is mutton. In like manner, Exeter can prove 
that plenty is mortification, that what is given to sweeten super- 
annuation will embitter the decline of the honest workman. 


Letters tu the Editar. 
GEOLOGY HOLDING ITS GROUND. 
Geological Survey and School of Mines, 
. , : Jermyn Street, 14th July 1856. 
Srr—As it has been a subject of regret to me that the objects of the Geo- 





dressed to the Minister under whom I serve, and which has been printed by 
order of the House of Commons. In that letter I made no allusion to a re- 
moval of this establishment to Kensington Gore, as your notice would lead 
the reader to believe. The letter was written six months ago, when it was 
in agitation to transfer the ‘* Department of Science and Art,” of which we 
form a part, from the jurisdiction of the Board of Trade to that of the Coun- 
cil charged with the general Education of the country. It was the hope of 
my associates and myself that the explanation we then offered of the work- 
ing of this institution might induce her Majesty’s Government to allow us 
to remain attached to the Board of Trade; inasmuch as we felt sure of being 
best encouraged by that body in our efforts to develop the physical struc- 
ture and mineral wealth of Britain. There was no proposition for a change 
of abode, It was simply the question of the transference of our official re- 
lations on which I appealed. 
I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Roprrick I. Murcnison. 

[Our esteemed correspondent is only claiming his right, when he ealls upon 
us to testify that his official letter was no protest against the removal to Ken- 
sington Gore; a project which was not brought into question. When the 
papers respecting the Geological Survey came into our hands, of which 
Sir Roderick’s letter was one, we had in mind the character of certain 
general schemes pertaining to ** Science and Art.”’ It is one of the incon- 
veniences attending the Kensington Gore project, that we have no complete 
and connected account of its whole and ultimate scope. The National 
Gallery is to go there, if Parliament will permit, although a building was 
logical institution in Jermyn Street. 
We are glad to hear that the Geological Survey is not to be among the mi- 
gratory institutions ; and certainly we conveyed a meaning as erroneous as it 
was unintentional if were understood to represent Sir Roderick as 
making a protest against the /oca/ transfer. But while we saw the specific 
purpose of his excellent letter, we hailed it for its practical effect at the 
present stage, as a protest against a certain fancy hothouse cultivation of 
departments alien to practical utility. —Eb.} 


we 





AND THE HOLY SEE, 
Gloucester Place, 16th July. 

Str—The subjoined extract from Professor Fredet of Baltimore’s Modern 
History shows how steadfastly, in a moment of great peril, Pius VII. stood 
by this country. See page 407, a.p. 1809. 

Your obedient servant, Puitie H. Howarp. 

** Elated with prosperity, and anxious to bring everything under his 
control, Napoleon solicited the Pope to close his harbours against British 
commerce, and become a party to the war against England and Austria. 
This Pius VII. positively and constantly refused : being, he answered, the 
Father of Christian nations, he could not, consistently with that character, 
become the enemy of any one. The Emperor was highly incensed at this 
courageous refusal, and, in order to gratify his ambition, determined on 
following a more audacious course. By a decree dated at Vienna, the 17th 
May 1809, he declared the Ecclesiastical State annexed to his empire ; and, 
as this unwarrantable proceeding was instantly punished by excommunica- 
tion, the French troops, who had already taken possession of Rome, received 
an order to send the excellent Pontiff into captivity and exile. This out- 
rageous act filled up the measure of Napoleon's blindness and ingratitude, 
and, by provoking alike the justice of God and the indignation of all sen- 
sible men, was undoubtedly the chief among the remote causes of his sub- 
sequent downfall.”’ 


ENGLISH COMMERCE 





BISHOPS, 
Lowestoft, 17th July. 

Srr—I am, as a clergyman, heart-sick and ashamed at the question now 
before Parliament, of pensions for the Bishops of London and Durham, and 
at the comments which I hear on the subject from all quarters, 

Will any one condescend to explain for what purpose the Bishop of Lon- 
don, after his retirement from all duties, can require 6000/. per annum, and 
a palace ? 

If the House of Commons sanction such a measure, will they not couple 
it with an order for inquiry how many clergymen are labouring, in the Me- 
tropolis, on stipends of 50/. per annum and under? It would not be neces- 
sary to go a quarter of a mile from the Houses of Parliament to find several 
such. 

P, 


PENSIONS FOR THE 


Your obedient servant, 


TASTE OF PUBLIC BODIES, 
Tavistock Hotel, July 1856. 

S1r—The other day, I dropped into Westminster Abbey at morning ser- 
vice. In this metropolitan cathedral, to which every foreigner resorts to 
hear the class of music on which we pride ourselves, I found six adult 
voices, of no extraordinary individual power, overpowered by those of sixteen 
voices ill-assorted and some of them very rough. In the antiphonal parts, 
the bass, tenor, and alto, had each one representative, and the treble had 
eight. The organist showed mercy occasionally and overpowered all. 
Now, whatever may be said on the subject of cathedral service and its use- 
fulness, if it be done surely it ought to be done well. 

Stepping out of the Abbey, the tall and lean tower erected by Sir Charles 
Barry to indicate the time of day presented itself, with a clock-face as large 
as a turn-table, and coloured blue and white, resembling, in the shades, the 
old Duteh tiles with mermaids and such like monsters on them, with which 
our ancestors used to surround their fire-places. I know the architectural 
difticulty of harmonizing the lines within what must be a cirele with the 
very perpendicular lines of that vast collection of niches and statuary; but 
surely the rose-windows of the Abbey, within a stone’s throw, might 
have suggested something more congenial than this copy of the old willow 
pattern. 

Well, I got into a steamer at Westminster Bridge stairs, and started for 
the City. The simple grandeur of the fagade of Somerset House, in spite of 
its defects, is always striking, and more especially at high-water ; but what 
has modern taste or management done here! The colour and tone are grey, 
and, notwithstanding the smoke which has so long assailed it, very good. 
At each end of the terrace are small lodges or pavilions, of uniform charac- 
ter and colour ; upon these have been raised chimneys painted a kind of drab 


| or green-tea colour, surmounted by scarlet chimney-pots of every variety of 


| riched pediment, which again supports a very paltry dome. 


logical Survey and its school of yhysical science in Jermyn Street are so | 


imperfectly understood by the public, I have to thank you for those portions 
of your comments in the Spectator of Saturday last derived from my annual 
report, wherein you point out some of the chief uses of the establishment 
under my direction. 

As an old reader, however, of your able journal, I beg to be allowed to 
correct a mistake you have fallen into respecting a letter which I ad- 


The centre of the front is, as you well know, crowned by an en- 
What has been 
the matter with the pediment, 1 know not; but it has been handed over to 
the painter, who has daubed it over with the same dirty drab, The top of 
the building is covered with the same scarlet chimney-pots, 

Now, if they must paint the stone-work, surely they might see that the 
colourman matched his material with the rest of the building ; and if every 
chimney did smoke, they might have used chimney-pots of stone colour in- 
stead of ruddle. 

I sighed, and proceeded to the City ; and found compensation in the un- 
mutilated glories of Wren. A Hermit mn Lonpon, 


invention. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE UNDER 
VENETIAN DOMINATION,* 
Tue history of a declining or subject nation is rarely of interest, 
especially when the people exhibit neither literature, arts, science, 
nor commerce, to vary 
decay. Dr. Finlay, in his History of Greece under the dominion 
of the Turks and Venetians, has produced a much more interesting 
volume than might have been expected. - In part this is owing to 
keeping Greece subordinate to her dominators, the Turks and Ve- 
netians ; to her plunderers, the Mediterranean Corsairs of th 
middle ages; to her deluders, the Russians since Catherine. 
The attention now attracted to Greece imparts an extrinsic interest 
to the character of the Greeks and their conduct through their 
long degradation of nearly four centuries; a gloomy period, un- 
relieved by a ray of moral or intellectual light, and almost as 
dark when we look to the future. By some Greek lovers the 
author of the History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans 
to the approach of the Greek Insurrection is regarded as a fa- 
vourable authority ; but neither the associations of long residence 
in the country, nor the liking which a literary subject generally 
produces, nor long and conscientious research, can extract an opin- 
lon—we were about to say a word—in their favour, Under thi 
tolerant and severely just rule of the early Sultans, or the relaxed 
government of their weaker successors, the Greeks quietly sub- 
mitted to whatever tyranny was put upon them, but took no ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded them to consolidate their 
nation or raise their individual character. During the short 
time in which Venice held the Morea, that usually corrupt and 
oppressive government really endeavoured fo advance the pros- 
arg of the people as far as they could according to their lights ; 
yut without effect. The religious hatred between the Greeks and 
Romanists, and the personal corruption of the generality of the 
Venetian officers, might contribute to the failure; but the real 
cause lies deeper—the vanity and treachery of the Greek cha- 
racter. 

** Many circumstances prevented the Venetian Government from intrust- 
ing the Greeks with any considerable share in the local administration. 
They did not, however, so completely falsify the communal system, and 
render it a mere organ of the central administration, as has been done re- 
cently by the Bavarians and by Greek ministers under a constitutional go- 
vernment, The Venetians were compelled to guard against the intluence 
of the Othoman Porte, which continued to be great in the Morea, both over 
the Greek primates, who had property or connexions in the Turkish pro- 
vinces, and over the Greek clergy. The power of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople was an especial object of disquictude, as he was a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of the Othoman Government to create opposition to Ve- 
nice. The complete alienation in religious and national fecling between 
the Grecks and the Catholies rendered it impossible for the Venetians to at- 
tempt amalgamating the native population of Greece with the Republic by 
conferring on the Greeks the privileges of citizens of Venice. The French 
of Louisiana, and the Spaniards of Florida, though stanch Catholics, have 
become good citizens of the United States; but no concessions have hitherto 
induced the Greeks to become useful members of a foreign state. They can 
be industrious in money-making, like the Jews; but even when they accept 
the boon of foreign citizenship as a means of increasing their gains, their 
idea of Greek patriotism induces them to be more eager in their opposition 
to that foreign nationality which protects them than active in striving to 
develop those virtues which would secure respect to themselves and pros- 
perity to their native country. To judge the Venetian Government fairly, 
it must be compared with the British Government in the Ionian Islands, 
and with the Bavarian domination in Greece ; and surely it will not suffer 
by the comparison.” 

The piracy of the Mediterranean is a very curious branch of 
history, which, so far as we know, has not been fully written, 
though more worthy of treatment than the story of the Buccaneers, 
from the civilization of the peoples upon and among which it was 
exercised. The subject is well handled by Dr. Finlay, and he 
throws a steady light upon its general character and mischievous 
economical effects: his leading object, however, confining him 
to Greece, shuts him out from its wider operation along other 
coasts, as well as from the history of piracy or the manners of the 
corsairs and the peoples they were brought in contact with. The 
opportunity of indicating the crimes induced by the lax morality 
of those times, especially in maritime warfare and against infidels, 
is not lost. The following incident refers to Venice, but it is pre- 
bable that any Southern mariners would have done much the 
same. 

** A few leading examples will suffice to show how the rapacity and cruelty 
of the corsairs affected the position of the Greeks as Othoman subjects. 
The lawless conduct of the captains of ships, and the general insecurity of 
navigation, are proved by a memorable act of piracy, committed by a Vene- 
tian noble in command of a squadron on some Othoman vessels during a 
time of peace. 

‘In the year 1584, the widow of Ramadan Pasha, late Dey of Tripoli in 
Barbary, embarked with her family and slaves in a vessel for Constanti- 
nople. The property she carried with her was valued at cight hundred 
thousand ducats, and for security against pirates, she was attended by two 
armed galleys. Stress of weather drove these ships into the entrance of the 
Adriatic, where a Venetian squadron, under Petro Emo, was stationed to 
protect the trading vessels under the flag of the Republic. Emo pretended 
to mistake the Turkish galleys for pirates. He attacked them with a supe- 
rior force, and captured them after a desperate resistance. He then com- 
mitted the most infamous cruelties, in order to appropriate the rich booty 
and compromise his crew so far as to insure their sllenee, Two hundred 
and fifty Turks who had survived the engagement were murdered. The 
son of Ramadan was stabbed in his mother’s arms. The female slaves were 
ravished, cruelly mutilated, and thrown into the sea. A beautiful girl, 
who declared she was a Venetian, a Cornara, and a Christian, vainly im- 
plored the brother of Emo to spare her honour, She solemnly declared that 

* The History of Greece under Othoman and Venetian Domination, 
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even in a small degree the dull progress of 


| Sultan’s affairs were administered by his slaves ; 


| Khalil was the fourth of this family who filled the office, and with him the 
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she had been enslaved while a child in Cyprus; but young Emo proved deaf 
to her prayers. She received the same treatment as the rest, and her body 
was thrown into the sea, One of the Turks, however, escaped with his life, 
where his story soon raised a 
general ery for vengeance, The Persian war, in which Murad IIT. was en- 
gaged, saved Venice from an immediate attack; and the Republic gai 
time to appease the Porte by denying, explaining, apologizing, and bribing. 
The truth, however, could not be coneealed. Emo was brought to justice 
and beheaded. The captured galk vs were repaired and sent to Constanti- 





ned 





nople, manned by Turks delivered from slavery, in the place of those who 
had been slain. Four hundred Christian slaves were also delivered to the 
Porte, as it was said Ramadan had possessed that number at Tripoli, though 
it was evident no such number had been embarked in the eaptured ships. 


But of these slaves the greater number was divided among the Othoman 
ministers as an additional bribe to prevent war, and only a small part was 
given to the widow and to the heirs of Ramadan.” 

The most important part of the history is that which involves 
the policy and constitution of the Ottomans in order to explain 
their treatment of the Greeks, and the relations of the two people s 
one to the other. We say Ottomans, because, though sueceeding 
to the conquests and availing themselves of the power of the Sel- 
juk Tureomans, the political plans and the government of the 
Ottoman Sultans were neither Turcoman nor Seljuk, but some- 
times contrary. Indeed, the great Seljuk feudatories of Asia, like 
the barons of Western Europe, were often in opposition to the 
central government; nor were they really subdued save by the 
Mahmoud of our own days—if the feudal system is even yet en- 
tirely destroyed. The principle established by the Ottoman rulers 
was, that all emanates from the monarch ; and that in government 
he is all in all and everywhere, by himself or his representative. 
The formation of the Janissaries from a levy of one-fifth of the 
male children of the Christians, might in its origin be a youthful 
conscription, with a purely military end, if indeed it had nota 
pious and charitable purpose, Christian orphans being the first ob- 
jects. It was soon extended to all the personnel of the state. 
The children thus levied were trained by the state, and their men- 
tal and physical constitutions closely watched. According to their 
natural capabilities, they were further educated in the palace schools 
for civil or military employ, drafted into the ranks of the army, or 
for the personal service ofthe Sultan. No Ottoman Turk had any 
share of political power, or formed one of the ruding class, oa 
his race and religion made him one of the dominant class. The 
in like manner 
his regular army was constituted. Hence, the Mahometan sub- 
jects of the Sultan were no more to him than the Christians except 
as coreligionists, when the Sultan had any religion. While this 
system retained its vigour, and the monarchs exercised the go- 
vernment in their own persons, it produced a very able adminis- 
tration, and one of the most successful armies ever seen; far 
abler, indeed, than anything known in contemporary Europe, 
But systems, says Dr. Finlay, that are founded on injustice and 
against the laws of nature, contain within themselves the 
seeds of dissolution. The Sultans withdrew from public affairs 
to the pleasures or idleness of the seraglio, and delegated 
their powers to the Viziers. Discipline, and finally martial 
virtue, became relaxed; the distant Pashas, especially in Asia, 
where the feudal system was strongest, neglectful; the Ja- 
nissaries, from a regularly-trained band originating in a care- 
ful conscription, first sank to an hereditary militia, and then to a 
sort of national guard or volunteer corps, in which citizens en- 
rolled themselves for certain privileges. The tribute of children, 
like serfdom in Western Europe, died out; and the Sultan’s 
schools followed them. It is possible that they still remain for 
diplomatic purposes. The Ottoman negotiators during the late 
turmoil have exhibited quite an equality with the other diploma- 
tists. 

This part of Dr. Finlay’s book is well worth studying, not only 
as an historical exposition, but for the assistance it may furnish 


| in forming a judgment upon the present condition of the Greek 


and Turkish empires. How it is done, may be seen in this “‘ cha- 
racter” of the conqueror of Constantinople. 

‘*Mohammed II. was one of those great men whose personal conduct, 
from their superiority of talent and firmness of purpose, modifies the cours: 
of public events, when it is granted to them, as it was to him, to exercist 
their intluence during a long and successful reign, Though he ascended the 
throne at the age of twenty-one, his character was already formed by the 
education he had received. An enemy who knew him personally, and had 
the most powerful reasons to hate him, acknowledges that, w ith all the fire 
and energy of youth, he possessed the sagacity and the prudence of old age. 
The palace of the Sultan, where the young princes of the race of Othman 
received their education amidst the tribute-children who had been selected 
on account of their superior talents and amiable dispositions, was for several 
generations an excellent public school. No reigning family ever educated 
so many great princes as the house of Othman. When the intellect was 
strong, and the disposition naturally good, the character was developed at 
an early age by the varied intercouse of the tribute-children and their m- 
structors. In this society the young Sultan Mohammed, whom nature had 
endowed with rare mental and physical advantages, learned the art of com- 
manding himself as well as others, by his desire to secure the esteem and 
attachment of the youths who were the companions of his amusements, and 
who were destined ‘to become the generals of his armies and the ministers of 
his cabinet. Mohammed II. made it the duty of the Sultan to preside in 
person over the whole government, For many years he was the real ~~ 
minister of the public administration ; for he retained in his own hands the 
supreme direction of all public business after the execution of the Grand 
Vizier Khalil, whom he had reason to suspect of treasonable dealings with 
the Greeks. The succeeding grand viziers only acted as commanders-in- 
chief of the army and principal secretaries of state for the general adminis- 
tration, not as vicegerents of the Sultan’s power. From the time of Murad 
I. to the taking of Constantinople, the usages and customs of the Othoman 
tribe still exercised some influence over the public administration, and the 
office of grand vizier had been hereditary in the family of Djenderelli. 


political influence of the Othoman tribe expired. The project of Khalil had 
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been to create an acknowledged power in the hands of the grand vizier, as 
protector of the peaceable subjects of the empire, independent of the mili- 
tary power and the military classes. His avarice, as much as his ambition, 
induced him to use his hereditary authority to constitute himself the leader 
of these views, and to endeavour to control the operations of the army. His 
conduct awakened the suspicion of Mohammed II., who detected his in- 
trigues with the Greeks ; and forty days after the conquest of Constantinople, 
Khalil was beheaded at Adrianople. Several of the grand viziers of Mo- 
hammed II. were men of great ability. Like the Sultan, they had been 
educated in the schools of the imperial palace. The ablest of all was Mah- 
moud Pasha, whose father was a Greek, and his mother an Albanian. He 
was a man worthy to rank with Mohammed IT. and with Skanderbeg. 

** The successors of Mohammed II. pursued the line of policy he had traced 
out, and followed the maxims of state laid down in the Kanun-namé with 
energy and perseverance for several generations. The Sultans continued to 
be men both able and willing to perform the onerous duties imposed on 
them. For two centuries and a half—from Othman to Suleiman the Legis- 
lator—the only Sultan who was not a man of preéminent military talent 
was Bayezid II.; yet he was nevertheless a prudent and accomplished 

rince. All these sovereigns directed the government of their empire. 





he council, composed of the great officers of state and of viziers of the | 


bench, was held in their presence.”’ 


It would seem unnecessary to recommend this history; but, | 


according to the author, such is not the case. In expounding the 
ill effects of the Ottoman land-tax levied in kind, as it still is in 
Greece, and was till lately in England in tithes, Dr. Finlay adds 
a note. 

**The author of this work is practically acquainted with the difficulty of 
making any agricultural improvements under this system. He wasted 
much money and time before he fully perceived the impossibility of one in- 
dividual contending against general regulations and the habits they produce. 


In a pecuniary point of view, he found cultivating the soil of Greece even | 


more unprofitable than writing its history.’’ 

So it is. 
structed, even when instruction, as in Dr. Finlay’s case, takes an 
attractive form. It may be consoling to know that the still more 
successful en is to a still lower taste. Many are aware that, 
some five-and-twenty years since, the effects of the Scott and 
Constable crash, the literary stagnation arising from the state of 
politics, and perhaps the foregone results of an erroneous system, 
shook ‘the trade.” According to Southey’s just published Cor- 


respondence, when ‘‘ the Conscript Fathers of the Kow” were es- | 


timating the strength of a house which possessed some of the most 
standard copyrights of the age, they did not look to poets, philo- 
sophers, historians, or even novelists, as the sheet-anchor, but to 
a popular cookery-book. 


NEW NOVELS.* 


TuE most remarkable incident in The Young Lord is blindness, | 
not congenital, but overtaking a man in the prime of life and in | 
To add to his | 


the midst of useful and philanthropical activity. 
affliction, an active life is more than ever needful to him, in order 
to overcome a hopeless attachment. The loss of sight is not 
without its compensations. The fault of Lord Singleton was 
too strong an adherence to his own sense of right and duty, or 
at least too decided a mode of enforcing his ideas upon others. 
In the preparation for the coming blindness, and his submission 
when it comes, his character gets softened and purified trom that 
hardness and somewhat harsh promptness which often characterize 
the man of action. 

There are other love-parts besides the unconscious and slow- 
zrowing attachment of Lord Singleton for his ward Sybil Moore. 

he feature of the tale is character and its development. Lord 
Singleton is painted from his boyhood to the finis of the story, and 


= from her unwilling —- from school at the command | 
0 


his Lordship until womanhood ; Annette Beauchamp, a distant 
relation, is traced from childhood ; and many other characters are 
shown not only in action but in growth. The merit of The Young 
Lord lies in its completeness and finish. The various persons are 
clearly conceived in the writer’s mind and distinctly wrought out 
to the reader. The incidents in themselves are often slight, or com- 
mon as occurring to many of us; but they are so connected with 
the tale, so planned to display the qualities and affect the fate of 
the persons, and written with such sagan strength, if it may not 
be called power, that the attraction is as great as with stories of 
deeper passion. A serious sense of duty and goodness pervades 
the whole, influencing the tone of the narrative, and inducing 
judicious reflections without sermonizing. The exception is 
in the earlier chapters, which are flat and poor, giving no idea of 
what follows them. The main defect of the book is a common 
one—the persons act less upon probable motives than to carry on 
the author’s planned story. 

The character of Annette Beauchamp is pleasing, and her fate 
touching. Lord Singleton has always regarded her as a sister ; 
but she nourishes a Sener feeling. The catastrophe is brought 
about by the well-worn medical incident of breaking a blood- 
vessel; but the result of the incident is too usual and touching in 
life to lose its effect in fiction when effectively treated. This is 
the closing scene, Sybil has persuaded Mrs. Beauchamp, the 
mother, to retire. 

“‘The door was closed—the room silent—Annette slept; and Sybil, 
brought near to death for the first time in her life, sat wrapt in sad and so- 
lemn thoughts ; or, as it has been beautifully expressed, ‘ was closely ques- 
tioning life, and asking eternal reasons for what was done in time.’ To 
think was not new to her—nor to think religiously ; but there was some- 
thing new in the thought that now visited her mind—something more hum- 

* The ¥i Lord. By the Author of “‘ The Discipline of Life,” §. 
volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 

Sunshine and Shadow: a Novel. By the Author of “ Mabel.” In three vo- 
lumes. Published by Newby. 

Tasso and Leonora. The Commentaries of Ser Pantaleone degli Gambacorti, 


Gentleman Usher to the august Madama Leonora D’Este. By the Author of 
“* Mary Powell.” Printed for Hall and Virtue. 


In two 
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| bling, more calming, more tending to practical good, than had ever been 
| found in her views of life and death, time and eternity. 

** She was roused from her reflections by a low voice of inquiry—‘ Sybil, 
are you there alone ?’ 

** Sybil hastened to Annette’s bedside, and bent over her as she replied to 
the question. 

*** Death is very near,’ Annette murmured. 
have to say.’ 

***Oh! Annette, must you die ?’ Sybil cried with passionate earnestness. 

** The dying girl smiled faintly—a smile that even yet had the tokens of 
a broken heart—but made no answer to the exclamation. 

***T have two things to ask you, Sybil,’ she began, after an instant’s re- 
flection; ‘I must make them as short asI can. My father and mother— 
will you, as far as can be, be a daughter to them? Zoé is young; they will 
want comfort and help.’ 

***Tf they will have me, I will,’ Sybil said, earnestly. ‘ Dear Annette, 
you can ask nothing I will not try to do; but this, because I love them, is 
an easy task.’ 

** Annette stretched out her hand to thank her for the warmth and truth 
of her words ; then held Sybil’s fingers with a grasp that seemed strange 
from her exhausted frame, and said—‘ Will you do all I wish? Will you, 
for my sake, love Lord Singleton, and be his wife ?’ 

***Oh, Annette! what is it you ask?’ Sybil cried, drawing back, with a 
| startled air and flushed countenance. 

***T ask nothing you should not grant,’ Annette said, her voice losing 
its quietness, and betraying, even in death, how she had left father and 
mother to cleave unto him, ‘ He is worthy of love ; and you might—almost 
I think you do—love him. Oh, Sybil, Sybil! do not let pride stand be- 
tween his happiness and your own.’ 

** Unwilling to refuse, fearful of agitating, yet even by that deathbed re- 
solute to conceal the secret of her soul, Sy bil stooped over her, and softly 
said, ‘ You speak, Annette, of a thing that is past and gone. Who can 
bring back the past >’ 

*** You can, Sybil; and when you see him blind and helpless, with none 
to love and none to comfort him, think of what I say, and have pity upon 
him and me.’ 

** She closed her eyes for an instant, as if to arrest two tears that fell 
from them—the tokens of the last pang, perhaps, of a heart that broke in 
its desire to live for his sake. 

** Blind ! the word had never been uttered: Sybil had neither heard it 
by the ear nor framed it in her thought; yet it came now with no startling 
novelty upon her. When the word was said, she knew it was to be, and 
owned it as an old truth, even in the moment of its utterance. Before that 
thought, in sight of the tears of her dying companion, the pride of conceal- 
ment passed from her, and, kissing Annette’s pale brow, with solemn and 
soothing words she said, ‘ Dear Annette, be at peace, If ever I have the 
power, I will be what, if it pleased God to spare you, you would be to him.’ 

*“* You will have the power,’ Annette said, with firm assurance: and 
then and there, by the bed of death, in sight of that breaking heart, Sybil’s 
own heart bounded with joyful thoughts of love and life,” 
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‘I must not delay what I 





There are a variety of interests and many characters in Sun- 
shine and Shadow, but the attention of the reader is chiefly fixed 
upon Louisa Elton as the principal subject. At the beginning of 
the novel, we see her a timid girl checked by the .influences of a 
highly respectable but reserved and formal home. Drawn out by 
the spell of one of those wonderful persons seldom met but in no- 
vels, Louisa becomes attached to the person who has taught her 
to feel her powers, as Laurence Fitzormond in his turn is attracted 
by the freshness and power of Louisa’s mind. An engagement 
ensues ; and the idea of the novel consists in tracing the career of 
an accomplished but morally weak-minded man led away by a re- 
vengeful woman, and companions intellectually inferior to him- 
self, till his nature deteriorates, his affairs become embarrassed, 
and, conscious of his thrall yet unable to break it, he subjects 
Louisa to a series of anxieties, and compels the engagement to be 
put an end to, 

The leading fault of Sunshine and Shadow, like that of The 
Young Lord, isan inconsistency of character to carry on the story. 
The elegant, accomplished, aspiring Fitzormond of the opening— 
‘the glass of fashion and the mould of form ’’—is quite a different 
person from the Laurence led into loose company and bad habits 
by a fast and rather foolish young lord and similar associates, or 
constrained against his better judgment to neglect his betrothed 
by the fascination and arts of the widow Lady Vivian, who hates 
both Louisa’s brothers. The writer has an indifferent idea of the 
morality necessary for fiction. Fitzormond sinks into low yul- 
garity before Louisa has finally done with him; and there is an- 
other loyer, who does not much differ from Fitz in regularity of 
conduct or repectable ‘ antecedents,” though he has more strength 
of mind. 

The book is written with a quiet cleverness, and a sense of the 
more obvious moralities as far as reflection goes. The class of 
Sunshine and Shadow is beyond that of the cireulating library 
fiction, for its observation if not its knowledge of life, but it hardly 
rises to the rank of a social novel. 


The failure of the author of Wary Powell in attempting to em- 
body in an Oriental tale the adventures of Haroun Alraschid, 
showed the difficulty of successfully imitating a foreign manner, 
when manner was one of the greatest points relied upon for effect. 
The present story of Zasso and Leonora illustrates the principle, 
though the failure is not so great as in the Caliph, by as much as 
Ferrara is nearer than Bagdad, and the manners of Italy in the 
middle ages are closer to ours than those of the Saracens. An- 
other cause of the writer’s superiority on English ground was the 
general fitness of the subjects for fiction. In the English stories, 
known names might be used, but our ideas were not preoccupied 
with their fortunes. In the great Caliph’s adventures there was a 
comparison with the drabian Nights. In the story before us, 
there is not only the poetical character and renown of Tasso, but 
| what we already know of his life, especially of that part of it 
| chiefly handled in this story, the ‘state of his relations” with 
the Princess Leonora, and his imprisonment by the Duke her 
| brother, 
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Considered without reference to the writer’s reputation, Zuasso 
and Leonora is a cleverly-planned story, told with an attractive 
simplicity, which sometimes passes into flatness or diffuseness. 
The tale is supposed to be narrated by an old friend of Tasso’s 
father, who fills a situation at the court of the Duke. Ser Panta- 
leone introduces Tasso to the Princesses ; watches with solicitude 
ripening into pain the evident regard of Leonora for the poet, and 
the openness if not imprudence with which Tasso allows his pas- 
sion to be seen, It is not the poet’s imprudence alone which in 
the story excites the anger of the Duke; enemies, spies, fraud, 
and forgery, assist to bring about the misfortunes of Tasso and the 
death of the Princess. 





ENGLAND IN TIME WAR." 

Tue author of Balder and The Roman belongs to the class 
of poets who “seem to think that not to write prose is cer- 
tainly to write poetry.’’ The modern form of this school origi- 
nated with Browning; and though the claim of ability made 
for him and some of his collaborateurs by their friends may bi 
granted, it must be granted as much through faith as understand- 
ing. 


in their works; but the greater portion of their poetry is either 
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Some passages of sweetness, many of power, will be found | 


dreamily vague, leaving an impression on the reader’s mind illus- | 
trative of the ‘‘ omne ignotum,” c., or heavily prosaic, or full of 


Italian-looking conceits of beauty and effect, which only minds 
constituted like their parent can appreciate. What renders the 
failures of this school more provoking is, that they seem to aris¢ 
less from mistaken views of art, or even from an indisposition to 
bestow the labour requisite to develop thoughts poetically, than 
from an overweening self-reliance, and a determination to make 


people admire,—which perhaps can be managed, though it is im- | 


possible to please us against our will. 


Mr. Dobell’s England in Time of War is a great advance upon 


his Balder. That ‘ poem,” in fact, was utterly unreadable save 


by the esoteric few; and they could only justify their praise by | 


faith not sight—by something there, though it could not be 
shown. The limited length and subject of songs and miscel- 
laneous poems, the instinctive sense teaching that what is- short 
must be made more clear and finished than a long piece, have not 
only resulted in greater distinctness, but often, we think, in-more 
condensed strength. Readers will differ as to the truth of the 
conclusions in this sonnet on diplomacy, or even as to the poetical 
truth of the images: there can be no doubt of its laconic power, 
‘LIBERTY TO M. LE DIPLOMATE. 

Thou fool, who treatest with the sword, and not 

With the strong arm that wields it! Thou insane, 

Who seest the dew-drops on the lion’s mane, 

But dost forget the lion! Oh thou sot, 

Hugging thy drunken dream! Thou idiot, 

Who makest a covenant against the rain 

With autumn-leaves! Thou atheist, who dost chain , 

This miserable body that can rot, z 

And think’st it Me! Fool! for the swordless arm 

Shall strike thee dead. Madman! the lion’ wakes, 

And with one shake is dry. Sot! the dgy breaks 

Shall sober even thee. Idiot ! one st orm 

And thou art bare. Atheist! the sorse is thine, 

But lo, the unfettered soul immertal and divine!” 

This clearness is not the exception; but there are passages of 
vagueness, or of a partial obscurity, which when the reader has 
cleared away do not always re way him for the trouble of reaching 
the meaning. There are also prosaic parts ; many bits of conceits 
in the sense of forced or farfetched thoughts ; ( 
titions of phrases, similar’to a chorus, but without more mean- 
ing than attaches to ‘‘tol de rol tol de rol lol.” Still, for exoteric 
readers, the book is a great improvement over its predecessors ; 
and the poetical spirit, if not perfectly developed, has at least a 
more distinct form. F 
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‘‘The Young Man’s Song” contrasts the lofty _ 
science, philosophy, and philanthropy, with the actua 
the world. The moral hopes, the realized mechanic 
ments, are poetically described—as the railway. 

** Who comes, who comes, o’er mountains laid, 

Vales lifted, straightened ways ? 

Tis he ! the mightier horse we made 
To serve our nobler days! 

But now, unheard, I saw afar 
His cloud of windy mane, 

Now, level as a blazing star, 
He thunders through the plain ! 

The life he needs, the food he loves, 
This cold earth bears no more ; 

He fodders on the eternal groves 
That heard the dragons roar, 

Strong with the feast he roars and runs, 
And, in his maw unfurled, 

Evolves the folded fires of suns 
That lit a grander world! 

Yon bird, the swiftest in the sky, 
Before him sprang, but he 

Has passed her as a wind goes by 
A struggler in the sea. 

With forward beak and forward blows 
She slides back from his side ; 

While ever as the monster goes, 
With needless power and pride, 

Disdainful from his fiery jaws 

{e snorts his vital heat, 

And, easy as his shadow, draws, 
Long-drawn, the living street. 

He’s gone! Methinks that over him, 
Like Curtius in the abyss, __ 

I see great gulphs close rim to rim, 
And Past and Future kiss !”’ 

After the morals and mechanics are exhausted, we come to the 
actual, in a touch. 

“So sang a youth of glorious blood. 
Below, the wind-hawk shook her wings, 
And lower, in its kingdom, stood 
A tower of ancient kings. 
Above, the autumn sky was blue, __ 
Far round the golden world was fair, 
And, gun by gun, the ramparts blew 
A battle on the air.” 


” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIYV 
Books. ~~ 


Tue week has prodyyt,somé pooks of mark, The “ Correspondence” 
of the 'suée Sir George Cathcart consists of his official despatches and other 
‘public documents exhumed from the blue-books, together with illustra- 
tive matter published in the colony and a selection from his private let- 
ters. The last are delightful—easy, fluent, cordial, and to his family 
affectionate. The book is a worthy tribute to the memory of a brave 
soldier, a skilful administrator, and a good man. Was it too soon to 
have an appendix of his letters from the Crimea, by way of completing 
the monument ? 

The late Charles Mansficld’s Letters descriptive of wanderings in Bra- 
zil and Paraguay have at least freshness to relieve them from the mono- 
tony of subject which characterizes the mass of books of travel, Asa 


ED. 





| posthumous work, Mr. Kingsley, who edits it con amore, deems it ne- 


| cessary to bespeak indulgence for want of finish. 


and frequent repe- | 


Although consisting of many and various topics, the whole | 


work is conceived @n one pervading idea. The events of the war 
and the war itself’ are not directly treated. The subject is—how 
the war affects home opinions, home feelings, and domestic in- 
terests, or some ‘looser connexions, (for Mr. Dobell, in his search 
after nature, is not so strict as he might have been in his topies 
or their handling), The. fundamental idea of the collection is 
not, indeed, always adhered to. A few of the poems do not seem 
to have any Yelation to war; others are not peculiarly connected 
with it. ; The bulk of them, however, bear upon the war, and 
some of its incidents are introduced, though not with strict ac- 
curacy. In “An Evening Dream,” for instance, a Scotch of- 
ficer’s sister sees the battle of Inkerman by means of second- 
sight; the real home landscape and accessories forming a contrast 
to the field of battle as beheld in vision. Sometimes the poet 
takes a lighter tone. ‘A Health to the Queen” seems intended 
to exhibit in a rollicking way some of the endless variety of 
Opinions touching the war; each stanza ending with a rattling 
sort of chorus. 
** My cousin, the Yankee, last night did his best 
© prove *the Czar—bless you—’s no worse than the rest.’ 

We wheeled the decanters out on to the lawn, 

And he argued—and spat—in a cirele till dawn. 

Quoth I, ‘if the game ’s half as thick as you say, 

The more need for hounds, lad! Hunt ’s up ' Harkaway !’ 

Soho, blow trumpeter ! , 

Trumpeter, trumpeter. 

Tally “ trumpeter, over the ditch— 

Over the ditch, boys, the broad ditch of Dover! "’ 


| French version of Mary 





* England 


* The 


in Time of War. 
* Roman,” 


By Sydney Dobell, Author of * 
Published by Smith and Elder, 


Balder,” and 





We suspect that the 
freedom and spirit of familiar letters will be found to more than compen- 
sate for any deficiency in formal narrative or laboured completion, 

“A Voice from Within Sebastopol” is by a Polish Captain who served 
in the Russian armies at Sebastopol from April 1854 to March 1855, and 
then escaped by a ruse de guerre. The Voice is the utterance of his ex- 
periences during that time, somewhat matter-of-fact in manner, and pos- 
sibly prejudiced, but not less curious on that account. 

Correspondence of Lieutenant-General the Honourable Sir George Cathcart, 
K.C.B., relative to his Military Operations in Kaffraria until the termina- 
tion of the Kafir War, and to his Measures for the future Maintenance of 
Peace on that Frontier, and the Protection and Welfare of the People of 
South Africa. 

Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate : Letters written in 1852-1853. By C. B. 
Mansfield, Esq., M.A., of Clare Hall, Cambridge. With a Sketch of the 
Author’s Life, by the Reverend Charles Kingsley junior, of Eversley, Hants, 
With a Map, Portrait, and Illustrations. 

A Voice from within the Walls of Sebastopol : 
the Crimea and of the Events of the Siege. By Captain R. Hodasevich, late 
of the Taroutine Regiment of Chasseurs in the Russian Service, With 
original Plans by the Author, 

England in Time of War, By Sydney Dobell, Author of “ Balder” and “ The 
Roman.” 

The Young Lord, 
volumes, 

Sunshine and Shadow ; a Novel. By the Author of *‘ Mabel.” In three volumes 


a Narrative of the Campaign in 


By the Author of “ The Discipline of Life,” &e. In two 


Jaufry the Knight and the Fair Brunnisende. Translated from the 
Lafon, by Alfred Elwes.—This “tale of the 
times of King Arthur” is more interesting as a specimen of Provencal 
literature than attractive as a story or informing for its picture of the 
manners of any particular time. ‘The story itself is one of the wildest 
adventure with monsters, enchantments, knights, and a heroine, not es- 
sentially differing from other tales of knight-errantry. Touches of the 
modern littérateur may be detected; though this, doubtless, should be at- 
tributed to the French translator, whose want of sound judgment is visible 
in the exaggerated praises of the preface. The English translator has 
erred in his endeavour to preserve the cast of the Provencal poetry, as he 
gets little nearer to poetical diction than an inversion of the natural 
order of words, the result of which is stiffness. The book is handsomely 
got-up. 

The History of Jean-Paul Choppart.—The story of a badly-disposed 
French boy, who runs away from home, and goes through a variety of 
hard adventures, till suffering reforms him. It is cleverly written, with 
a good deal of French point and vivacity; and the incidents exhibit 
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French nient life, Those incidents are sometimes of a Senta kind 
than is customary in English juvenile stories; the moral, as usual, i 
forced. Jean-Paul is painted as so naturally bad, that suffering would 
harden rather than reform him; and most little folk, we trust, are so re- 
moved from him in character as hardly to require his example as a 
warning. The translator has abridged the original in parts. 

Modern History. Chambers’s Educational Course. Edited by W. and R. 
Chambers.—More attention seems to be given to events in this survey of 
Modern History than to the enunciation of principles ; in which it some- 
what differs from the previous publication on Medieval History. Not 
that leading principles are neglected: on the contrary, the very classifi- 

cation of the work indicates the leading questions that stirred the time,— 
1, the Reformation and its consequences, 1517-1645 the wars of the 
Balance of Power, 1648-1789; 3, the French Revolution and its conse- 
quences, 1788-1855: and to these sections are added a supplementary 
chapter on the progress of literature, art, {c. The opportunity is not 
lost to point out the effects of events: but a narrative vot the history of 
particular countries is the feature of the book. The number of facts em- 
braced in it is immense ; they are of necessity curtly told. 


Elementary Arithmetic. By Edward Sang, F.R.S.E., Author of “ Life 
Assurance and Annuity Tables.”—This elaborate ¢ ‘xposition of the el 
ments of arithmetic forms the first of ‘a continuous series of treatises on 
those sciences which are us sually comprehended under the somewhat in- 
distinct name Mathematics. 

As a treatise addressed to the teacher or the advanced student, 
Elementary Arithmetic may be recommended as a clear though some- 
what exuberant exposition of the principles of numbers, presented by 
tracing the practical progress of the art from counting five on the 
fingers to the comprehensive system of the Arabian numbers. The rules 
of arithmetic are likewise ¢ xpounde «din a similar way, not dogmatically, 
but reaching rules by tracing their progressive formation. For children 
of the age when arithmetic is usually begun, Mr. Sang’s treatise appears 
to us of no avail. If they could re ad it easily, they could not follow it. 
The value of Elementary Arithmetic really consists in the hints it may 
furnish for teachers ; though we are not sure but that Mr. Sang under- 
rates the grasp which most people have of figures whose busin ss it is 
to use them. These remarks apply chiefly to the simpler rules, not to 
the chapters on prime numbers, fractions, decimals, and still more ad- 
vanced questions, 


Familiar . Astronomy ; ov an Introduction to the Study of the Heavens. | 
By Hannah M. Bouverie.—“ Our mountains are Andes, our rivers are 
Ganges”; and the school-books of the Great Republic seem likely to 
grow to asimilar gigantic size. This importation of a catechism on 

= familiar astronomy ‘“‘ for the use of schools, families, and private tutors,’ 

iors’ 2 bulky octavo of nearly five hundred pages. The book, however, 
is something ™ore than familiar astrondmy. The principal instruments | 
of the observatory and the age of the globes are handled, as well as the 


























































































laws governing the heavany } aties and the solar and sidereal systems, | 
There are upwards of two hundred illustrative aT’ ny 


The Lost Solar System of the Ancients Discovered. In two volutes: 
By John Wilson.—These two octavoes are as puzzling as the problem 
they propose to solve, if not a good deal more so. It is not only the nu- 
merous mathematical or arithmetical questions with which the volumes 
are studded that surprise the reader; or Mr. Wilson’s extensive range 
over the structures of the globe, from the Tower of Babel and such mys- | 
teries as Stonehenge, down to the Chester andHolyhead Railway, and 
the Duke of Wellington war-steamer: the difficulty to us is to perceive | 
the scope of the author, or to follow the march of his argument. | 

Orr’ s Cirele of the Sciences.—The seventh volume of this popular scientific | 
library contains treatises on Practical Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 
by Professor Young; Practical Astronomy, by Mr. Breen, of the Roy: al 
Observatory, Greenwich; and Theoretical and Practical Meteorology, by 
Dr. Scoffern and Mr. Low. The collection is, as usual, copiously illus- 
trated by cuts and diagrams; the expositions are perhaps made as clear 
as can be, in subjects which require some knowledge of mathematics or 
other sciences to understand. 

Eleven Hundred Questions on the Use of the Globes. A Key to Eleven 
Hundred Questions on the Use of the Globes. By William Hardcastle. 
Mere school-books, as the titles imply. The Questions are intended as a 
companion to any treatise on the use of the globes, and designed for 
pupils, The Key is for the teacher. | 

The most important reprint in our list is Messrs. Conybeare and 
Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” The demand for a new 
edition of so large a book, on a subject which has employed so m “| 
pens as the illustration by various learning of the Apostle’s life and 
epistles, is a proof of value beyond critical recommendation. The 
volumes are handsome, and illustrated by engravings, maps, and wood- 
cuts. } 

The new edition of Colonel Jacob's tract on “ Rifle Practice’ indicates 
the growing attention which the late war has stimulated us to pay to the 
scientific principles of gunnery. . “ Drafts for Acceptance” is a collection 
of light articles in prose and verse, that have already appeared in Col- 
burn’s and Bentley’s Magazines. 

The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Reverend W. J. Conybeare, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the Reverend J. 8. Howson, | 
M.A., Principal of the Colle gis ate Institution, Liverpool. In two volumes, 
Se cond edition, Af. & revised and corrected. | 

Rifle Practice. By Lieutenant-Colonel John Jacob, C.B., of the Bombay Artil- 
lery, Commandant of the Sinde Irregular Horse, &c. Second edition. 

Drafts for Acceptance, By George Raymond, Author of ‘“* Memoirs of Ellis- | 
ton,” &e. ¢ | 

The Lion- Killer ; or the Life and Adventures of Jules Gerard, during his | 
ten years’ Campaigns among the Lions of Northern Africa, (Condensed 
edition for the Million. 

A Course of Practical Geometry; being 7 Introduce tion to every branch of 
Mathematical Drawing. By W. Pease late of the Royal Laboratory 
Department, Woolwich. Third e dition, revise sed, corrected, and enlarged, by 

ease, late Mathematical Master of the Grammar School, Henle y-on- 
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BIRTHS, 
On the 8th July, at Rayne Rectory, Braintree, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. W 
Spence Hemming, of a son. 
On the 10th, at Wymondham Rectory, Leicestershire, the Hon, Mrs. John Beres- 
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| viee Champi 


[July 19, 1856 


On the 10th, at Heveton Hall, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. Randall Burroughes, of a 
daughter 

On the 10th, 
a daughter. 

On the l0th, at Camberwell, Mrs. Charles Moffatt, of three daughters, all doing 
well. 


at Dymchureh Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. H. S. Mackarness, of 












| On the llth, at Acton Reynald, Salop, Lady ¢ of a son and heir 
| On th llth, in Euston Square, the Wife of the Rey James Hamilto m, D.D., ¢ 
ad aug lit r. 
On the 15t Mitcham Common, the Hon. Mrs, Aylmer, prematurely, of a 
ungiens r, ] 
On th amflete, Devonshire, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Winning- 
ton Ingri n. 


Woolwich, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Phillpotts, Roy 
Artillery, of a son. 

| MARRIAGES, 

\ ge’s, Hanover Square, Francis Henry Beaumont, Esq., 

of Buckla rre} ary Emily, youngest daughter of Evan Baillie, Esq., and 








Lady Geo Inverness. 

On the i . ge, Rich ard Dill, Esq., M.D., Regency 
Square, Aug usta ( urth daughter of the late General Sir C. 
Wale, tle Shelford. 

! v. William Charl reer ath, Curate of Bed- 











tl 
: f late Colonel Plenderleath, C.B., of Clifton, to Margaret 
ane, eldest da ughter of the Rev. F. R. Bri be tite, formerly Archdea 
of St. Christopher's, West Indies. 

On the 10th, at udford, Hugh Edward Adair, Esq., M.P., second son of Sir 
Robert Shafto Adair, Bart., of Flixton Hall, Si k, to Harriet Camilla, eldest 
daughter of Alexander Adair, Esq., of Heatherton Park, Somerset. 

On the 15th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, John St. Aubyn, Es 
of Edward St. Aubyn, Esq., of Stoke Damarel, Devon, to the Lady 
nentina Townshend, second di wg ghter of the Marquis Townshend. 

On the Lith, at St. : wer Square, the Rev. wos Hug h Henry Moles- 
Petr on hell , Cornwall, to Be: ‘ce Anne, youngest 























worth, t. 
daughter o aux Brune, Esq., of the same <<, 
DEATHS, 

On the 12th June, of vellow fever, off Rio, William George Scovell, Esq., First 
Lieuten: int of Il. M. 8S. Express, and third son of Her ry Scovell, Esq., of Dublin. 

On a t on the voyage from South Austr: ulia to England, the Rev. 

ird H. ett, M.A., of Merton College, Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. J. 

aan of Houghton, Hants, Chaplain to the Bishop of Adelaide; in his 








ath year. 
On the 8th J 
On the 9th, at Brig 


at Brighton, Lieutenant-Colonel John Singleton ; in his 62d year, 
, Colonel the Hon. James Knox. 

in the lUth, at Cocken "Ha ll, Durham, William Standish Standish, Esq., of the 
ibove place, and of Duxbury Park, Laneashire, Magistrate of both counties, and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Lancaster; in his 49th year. 

On the llth, in Great Portland Street, Portland Place, Mrs. Kezia Riddle, for- 
merly of Abingdon Street, Westminster; in her 91st year. 

in the llth, in Spencer Place, North Brixton, Mr. Henry Pearson; in his 98th 














year. 

On the Ith, in Watts’s Buildings, Kingsland Road, Hannah, relict of the lat 
James Allden, Esq. ; in her 98th year. 

On the 15th, in Upper Grosvenor Street, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Alcock, 
formerly of the H, E. I. Company's Service ; in his 94th year, 

On the I6th, in Lancaster Place, Richmond, Miss Hannah Penn, great-grand- 
daughter of the celebrated William Penn, ; 


~ 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 11. 
War Drparrvent, Pall Mall, July 11.—1llth Regiment of Foot—Major-Gen. W. 
. Cochrane to be Colonel, vice Gen. Sir J. Wilson, K.C.B. dec. 
War Deranrment, Pall Mall, July 1L.—-Caralry—2d Regt. of Dragoon Guards— 
I it. H. M,. Stapylton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Walker, who retires; Cornet 
oe \. W. Carnegy to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stapylton. 
6th vAxag. Guards—Cornet J. Grainger, from the 9th Light Drags. to be Cornet, 
peters 


. 





Ist Drags.—PYebationary Veterinary Surg. E. Chambers to be Veterinary Surg. 
vice Cherry, dec. 
9th Light Drags. 


13th Light I 


J. Grainger, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice Goldie, promoted. 
—Cormet F. L. Michael has been permitted to retire from the 
service by the sale of his contmission; F. L. Michael, Gent. to be Riding Master. 
Royal Regt. of Artillery—Geit. Cadets to be Lieuts W. M. Tollner, G. B. B. 
Hobart, H. A. Tre acey, W. Strahan, A. M. Bonar, H. J. F. Shea, H. Il. Webber, W. 
Hl, King-Harman, T. S. Seccombe, KN... D. D. Hay, J. C. Smyth-Windham, W. B. R. 
Hall, W. T. Budgen, E. Broadrick, E. H. Thurlow, R. Monsby, and Hon. A, 
Stew: art. 
Royal ee neers Gentleman Cadets to be Lieutenants—F. B. Maingay, G. W. 
V. Yule, H. . Lewin, A. G. Durnford, \.'. Lambert, 
pit Regt. of Foot—Lieut. F, k’. White to be Paymaster, vice Geneste, 














Infantry 


dec. b 
29th Foot—The appointment of Mr. A. G. Black to an Ensigney, which appeared 


in the Gazette of the Sth, was without purchase, and not by purchase, as therein 





3th Foot—Staf-Sure. of the Second Class R. W.. Read to be Surg. vice Dowse, 


who exchanges. ’ 

32d Foot—Ensign J. Clery, from the 18th Feot, to Se Lieut. by purchase, vice - i 
T. Clarke, who has retired. 

40th Foot—The appointment 
litia, to an Ensigney, without purchase, 
the 8th, has been cancelled. 

52d Foot—Maior C. J.C. Mills to be Lieut.-Col. without, purchase, vice Brevet- 
Col. Hughes, who retives upon fall-pay; Brevet-Lieut.-Col.. C. A. Denison to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Mills; Lieut. F. A. Champion to be Capt. withor 
purchase, vice Denison; Ensign R. D. Burroughs to be Liewt. without purchase, 
Ensign J. H. Bradshaw to be Lieut. by pwrehase, vice Frase 
whose promotion by purchase, on the I8th April 1856, has been cancell d 

60th Foot—Capt. F. Dawson to be Instructor of Musketry. 

92d Foot—Lieut. W. Farquharson has been permitted to retire from the servic 
by the sale of his commission. 
2 West India Regiment—Lieut. 1H. 1. Steward, from the 9th Light Drags. t 
by purchase, vice Bovill, promoted 
Hospital Staf—Surg. R. R. Dowse, from the 30th Foot, to be St iff-Surs 


of Lieut. T. E. Stuart, from the Londonderry Mi- 
Supernumerary to the Establishment, ) on 















Second Class, vice Read, who exch: (Assist.-Surg. G. B 128 
ceased to do duty, the being his services Acting st.- 
Surg. W. R. Mackley has ceasec luty, there being no longer ¢ : 
services. 

Brevet—The undermentioned Officers, having completed three years’ actual ser- 
vice in the rank of Lieut.-Cols. to be promoted to the rank of Cols, in the An 
under the provisions of the Royal warrants dated 6th Oct. and 3d Nov. 1854 
Lieut.-Col. R. G. Hughes, 52d Foot; Lieut.-Col. J. Hill, of the Royal A tillery. 

Uemorandum—The commission of Brevet-Licut.-Col, 8. T. Christie, of the et 
Foot, to be antedated to the 9th Dec. 1853, 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 15. ’ 
| War Derartwent, Pall Mall, July 15.—Jafentry—Grenadier Regiment t : 
Guards—Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C. G. Ellison to be Capt 
t.-Col, without purchase, vice the Hon, A. F. Foley, promoted, 
Che Many. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 8. 
Lient.- 


Apurratty, July 5.—Corps of Reyal Marines—Capt. J. G, A. Ayles to be 
Col. vice Courtis, retired ; First Lieut. W. P. Draffen to be Capt. vice Ayles, pre- 
moted ; Second Lieut. W. H. Wroot to be First Lieut. vice Draffen, promoted 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 16. 

ApwIrary, July 9.—Corps of Royal Marines—Brevet—Capt. N. Moore havitg 

been allowed to retire on full-pay, under the provisions of her Majesty's Order i 









ford, of a daughter. 





Council, Sept. 13, 1854, to be Major, the rank being honorary only. 
























July 19, 1856.) 


Corps of Royal Marines 
nd Lieut. C. D. H. 
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Robil liard t 


Fit Li vice Kinsn 


July 10. 
Moore, retired; S$ 


promoted, 











Crave. 

















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 15. 

Partnerships Dissolred.—TYooth and Co. Mineing Lane, merchants—Tucker and 
. Bridport, Dorsetshire, twine-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Tucker—Can 
: Hleptinstall, Barnsley, linen-manufacturers—Sheryer and Conisbie, Cobham, 
Surrey, ironmongers— Walton and Co. London ; W: anand Cx flown; and 
Constable and Co. or R. Walton and Co, Sydney i Manchester, 
; as far as regards B. Bebro—E. and J cestershire, 
s—The Nitrophosphated Sewage 2 Croydon 

Manure Company, Croydon ; as far as regards J le fic rd Co, 





Bingham a ve , commi hants ; : 





slLon-mecre 


Co. Li 
Co. Hecknx 





-Seniors a mdwike, kshire, 












Senior— Wilcock and Co. Manchester, coal-merchants 
Staffordshi iron-masters— Lock wood _ heig i. 
Parkin and Co. Brampton, Chesterfield, brewers t 
—Wilson and Denby, Ga h, grocers 5 
Yorkshire, wsted-spinne and ( laphan n, Strand, goldsi 3 ble 
md Merryweather, Whitby, e, surgeon-dentists—Ayto 
Conmumon, lampblack-manufacturers—Nicho and Barracloug 
sridge, and King Willias u Street, wine-met its—Newton a 
Square, advertising its—Christy and Ashw Hertfox 
W. Hi. and J. Bliss, Oxford, peri 
Bankruptcy Annulled Ricnazp Netsox, Leeds, tailor. 





























Bankrupts.—Joux M‘Mitrax, Wo Iverhampton, publican, to sur ler July 
Ang. 15: solicitors, Bartlett, Wolverhampton; Motteram and Knig Birm 
ham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Joun Postucmovs Davins, Me rthyt Tydfil, chemist, July 28, Aug. 26: solicitors, 
Brettan and Sons, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Liverpool. 

Joux Biakeiry and James Buake ey, Thornhill, Yorkshire, builder 

, licitors, Chadwick, Dewsbury; Bond and Barwi I Is; 
Leeds. ‘ 

SAMUEI SKETCHLEY, Horneastle, serivener, J 30, Aug. 20: sol I'weed, 
Lincoln ; official assignee, Hope Is, 

EuizA Horner, Man ester, eabinet-maker, July 25, Aug. 20: solicitor, Lamb, 

chester; official < ee, Fraser, Manchester, 

Diridends.- Ang. us, Isleham, Cambridgeshire draper Aug. 6, Fulford 
Fulford’s Place, Sout hg ite Road, builder—Aug. 14, Acraman and Co. Bristol, mer- 
chants—Aug. 8, jy Birmingham, tailor—Aug. 8, Farmer, Birming! nail- 

wcturer—Aug. 8, N. and T. Andrews, Gateshead, ironm« mgers- Aug. &, 
nson and Bell, Sunderland, curriers—Aug. 5, =e, St elen’s, La shire, 
Aug. 7, Mackenzie, Liverpool, ship-broker. 
‘tificaics to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
m equa oo 6, Inkersole, Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, brewer—Aug. 6, 
apothecary Aug. 5, Bilton and Wemvss, Edy "e, l 
lonian Road, linen rs—Ang. 4, Farmer, Bristol, builder 
juay, share-br ey r—Aug. 4, Gumby, Leeds, cabinet~m ake 
rrier . , Howe, Coventry, builder—Aug. 4, Spencer, 





12, Co 


Der 


ag Vy, Currier, 








Dociaretions of Diridends.—Dawes, Wolverhampton, victualler; first div. of 
l}d. any Friday ; Whitmore, Birmingham—Edge, Kidderminster, carpet-manu- 
5 er; first div. of 4d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham. 

rtch Sequestration.—Willock and Livingston, Glasgow, ironmongers, July 28 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 18, 
lartnerships Dissolred.—Waddington and Taylor, Heywood, Lan ‘ tton- 
spinners—W hitehouse and IHunstone, Tipton, iron-for inders—Jones and Co. Liver- 




















pool, timber-merchants—Bradburn and Richards, Shitfnall, timber-merchants 
romlinson and Co, Chapel Street, Edgeware Road, pawnbrokers—Cutts and Druce, 
South Square, Gray’s Inn, attorneys—Morrison and Baker, lull, 
-feed-manufacturers— Morley and Co, Barnsley, stay-manufact 
I !s W. Morley—Avery and Carter, Charing Cross, tailors—s. and 1 
Manel 1ester and elsewhere, manufacturers—W iley and Co. Birmingham, ¢ 
manutacturers—Bouttell and Poole, Great Tower Street, ship-brokers—E. : 
Biddle, Birmingham, wiredrawers—Sharp and Son, Lower Thames Street, orange- 
merchants—T. and D. Barrett, Stepney Gate, Commercial Road, tea-dealers 
—Joseph and Co. Leadenhall Street, merchants; as far as regards A. Jo- 
seph— Crowther and Sons, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-dressers M‘Mahon 
md Postlethwaite, Liverpool, packing-case-manufactwers—W. and J. Smith, 
Durham, drapers—Rushton and Pilling, Salford, _ screw-bolt-manufacturers 


Manchester— Earnshaw and ¢ liffe, machine-makers 





Hebday and Co. ondbury, 








Wakeham and Son, Plymouth, house-painters Randle and Moss, Cove ntry, mil- 
liners—Walton and Co. London; Walton and Co, Cape Town; Constable and Co, 
or Walton and Co, Sydney—Brown and Co, Great Guildford Street, Southwark, 
brass-founders—Berni and Melliard, Appleton Place, Walworth, hat-manufacturers, 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Tuomas SMALL Pack, Husbands Bosworth, Leicester, 
grocer. 

Bankrupts.—Uexry Graxt, Southampton, victualler, to surrender July 31, Aug 
29: solicitors, West, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse ; Lomer, Southampton ; official 
wsignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Wiui.tam Woop, Aldersgate Street, commission-agent, July 31, Aug. 29: so- 
licitors, Hancock and Sharp, Tokenhouse Yard ; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury. 

Writiam Gasxry, ( roydon, builder, July 29, Aug. 27: solicitor, Peddell, Cheap- 


Coleman Street. 


York Buildings, Adelphi, cor 


side ; official « sham, 
4inonGce Avevstvs HAMILron CHICHESTER, 


ssignee, Gi 


imlssion=- 





gent, July 29, Aug. 27: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street ; official assignee, 
Mansfeld, Basinghall Street. 
Smronx Partrriver, Darlaston, lateh-manufacturer, July 31, Aug. 21 : solicitors, 


, Birmingham 





Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee 


Wiu.t1amM Wueeier, Broadway, Evesham, corn-dealer, Aug. 1, 22: solicitors, 
E.and H. Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham, 

Joux Crorcu, Okehampton, farmer, July 31, Aug. 20: solicitor, Burd, Oke- 
hampton; Terrell, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 


Dividends.—Aug. &, Cutter and Hunter, Regent Street, Westminster, tailors 
Aug. 8, Ellis, Hendon, and Royal Exchange Buildings, stock-broker—Aug. 8, 
Broers, East India Chambers, metal-merchant—Aug. I4, Randall, Manchester, 
ealico-printer Aug. &, Robinson, Hexham, currier—Aug. 8, J. and W. Walker, 
Birkenhead, joiners, and Stourton, quarrymen—Aug. 8, Jones, Liverpool, outfitter 
—Aug. 9, Milner, Dx hatter—Aug. 8, Lumley, Knaresborough, gardener 
Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 


neaster, 











mecting.—Aug. 2 right, Bristol, cheese-factor—Aug. 15, Thompson, Bishop- 
wearmouth, joiner—Aug. 20, Fisher, Exeter, builder—Aug. 11, Buchanan, Ply- 
mouth, baker—Aug. 8, Davenport, Macclestield, watch-maker—Aung. 9, Sykes, Shef- 
field, ty Heng gy tee —Aug. 9, Fearnehough, Dore, Derbyshire, scithe-manu- 
facturer—Aug. 9, Liversidge, Eckington, Derbyshire, surgeon. 
Der lavations of Dividends.—James, Nayland, Suffolk, builder; first div. of 6s. 


Sambrook Court 
of 2s. 9d. Wednes- 


Edwards, 
first div. 


Wednesday next and two subsequent Wednesdays ; 
Waller, Herbert Street, New North Road, printseller; 


day nant and two subsequent Wednesdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court- Gill and 
Ede, St. Thomas by L aunceston, ( ornwall, builders ; first div. of 6s. any Tuesday 
or ric , 1y ; Hirtzel, Exeter—Ball, Totness, miller; first div. of 20s. on the separate 
eate on any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exete Mugftord, Torquay, tailor; first 









liv. of ls. Ld. any Tuesd: ay or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Vickers, Newton Bushell, 
wine-merchant; further div. of 34d. any Tuesday or Friday ; Hirtzel, Exeter— 
Bowring, Sydling St. Nicholas, Dorset, miller; first div. of 3s. 1d. any Tuesday or 
Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Passmore, Exeter, umbrella-manufacturer ; first div. of 
3\d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Miners, Piymouth, groce further 
div, of 38d. any Tuexd: 1y or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Sloggett, Devonport, linen- 
lraper; first div of Is. 5}¢. any Tuesday or Friday ; Hirtzel, Exeter—-C owie, 


Liverpool, ship-broker : second div. of iid any Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Morris, 









Bilston, draper ; first div. of 4s. 9d. on Friday next or any follewing I er xy ; Whit- 
more, Birmingham—Wilkes, Birmingham clock-dial-maker ; first div. of I's. jd. any 
Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham. 


Stirling, grain-dealer, July 29—Aite hison, 
1 


warehouseman, July 29—Burns, Falkirk, 


Scotch Se. questrations 
Hawick, dra aper, July 
Jeweller, July 30. 


Airth, 
Glasgow, 


Foord, 
Bell, 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd ., Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.; Thurs. | Friday, 
$3 per Cent Consols ..........c.eesees 95fexd.| 95] | 958 | 939 | 959 93} 
Ditto for Account 96 954 953 958 | 954 95} 
3 per Cents Reduced 96 6 95 953 | 965 be | 
New 3 per Cents 97 | 97 963 96) 968 964 
Long Annuities — } } 3 | 3 | 3 
Annuities 1885 — sé iss | Ish | — 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent —_ 2163 217 2173 218 
India Stock, 10} per Cent —_ - , 233 234 
Exchequer Bills, 7. per diem 21 pm 20 23 3 
Exe hequer Bonds 1559 . . 100} —_ 1003 _ 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent 23pm —_ —_ 25 — -_ 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
n 5 p.ct _ French ii p.ct of 
1; — —_ Mexican 3;=— 23; 
i — Peruvian ij — 81 
Brazilian 1013 Portuguese ;— 
Buenos Ayres ‘«— 86 Russian 5— 1124 
Chilian ¢‘-— Sardinian __ 92) 
Danish 5— _ Spanish -i— 44) 
Ditto 3— —- Ditto New Deferred 3 — 23} 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 23 — 5 Ditto Passive 6) 
Ditto t= Turkish s‘=_— 104 
French 3— Venezucla 4, — 3l 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— sANKS— 
tristol and Exeter .........++- —_— | Australasian ........ - —_ 
Caledonian | 60 British North American 68 
Chester and Holyhe ad 16} | City 74 
Eastern Counties 10} ; connec eevee —_ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 62 } C mercial of London 33 
Glasgow and South-Western } ng! Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 18 
Great Northern 974 London .. 74 
Great South. and West Ireland ll4 | London and County ..........++. 34} 
Great Western 60} | LondonChartd. Bnk. of Australia 208 
Hull and Selby oeece 1084 London Joint Stock.........++. 324 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 97% | London and Westminster 9 
Lancaster and Carlisle —_ | National Bank PITTI TTT TTT te _—_ 
London, Brighton & South Coast 108} | National Provincial i —— 
London and Blackwall 7} New South Wales.. 47} 
London and North-Western 1073 Oriental ... 41 
London and South-Western 1064 Provincial of Ireland...... 55 
Manchester, Shefticld,& Lincoln 35} Royal British ........60.e0eeee 
Midland 823 South Australia . 
Midland Great Western Ireland — j Union of Australia . 
North British 35 | Union of London » 
North-Eastern—Berwick #7 | Western Bank of London 515 
North- Eastern—York 62 | Docxs— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhan role 3 East and West India........... —_— 
Scottish Central .... | TORGOR oc cccccccccsvccesccosece lOljexd 
Scottish Midland. { St. Katherine ........ceceeeeee wWexd 
South Eastern and Dover | Vheterte ccccccccccccscccvcccese 21% 
Eastern of France MisceLLangrous— 
East India Guaranteed | Australian Agricultural ........ 28) 


Geclong 
Great Indian Peni 


i Lyons . 


Australian 
Brazilian Imperial 


Ditto St. John del Rey 
Cobre Copper 
Khymney Iron 


BULLION 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 


Mexican Dollars 
Silver in Bars. Standarc 1 


and Melbourne 
nsular . 
Great Western of Canada 


PRICES 




















Per oz 

9 
00 0 
05 lt 











CURRENT. 








British American Land 
Canada 

Crystal Palace ... 
Telegraph . 



































Electric 

General Screw Steam 

General Steam..........se000. 

Peel River Land and Mineral . 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam 7 

Royal Mail Steam, —_—_ 

South Australian ..........6+ 7 

METALS Per ton 

Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0 0080 
Iron, Welsh Bars 815 0.. 000 
Lead, British Pig 23 00..% 006 
Steel, Swedish Keg 000. 000 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 18. 

. Py * s s. | ’ ‘ 

Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... Fine...... 75to 80 } Indian Corn. 30to 35 
Fine o— 0 Foreign, Peas, Hog... 41— © | Oats, Feed.. 23—24 
Red, New. 65—70 White F. 93—95 Maple 44—45 Fine . 25—26 
Fine ...... 72— 0; Rye ........ W—52 White .. 43 —46 Poland .. —28 
White Old 0— 0) Barley +» 4—36 Blue ... i17—49 Pine 28— 29 
Fine o— 0 Malting .. 40—41 Beans, Ticks 40— 41 Potato.... 32—33 
New 69—71 | Malt, Ord... 72—74 Marrow... 43—45 Fine .... 33—35 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGE 





Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 

Wheat Tis. 62a Rye 47s. ld 

Harley 8 11 Heans 433.C«@ 

Oats ...... 25 0 e il 10 
FLOUR 


Town made 
Seconds 


Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 


Norfolk and Stockton 
American 
Canadian . 

Bread, 8}d to 10} 


-per barre 1 


-- per sack —) to 7ls 


— 65 





37 — 60 
56 58 
9 — 4 
ceceee 39 — df 


jd. the 4lb. loaf. 


| 
| 
' 


For the Week ending July 12 


Wheat 76s. 3d. | Rye 
Karley 40 2 Beans 
Oats . 2 il Peas 


PROVISIONS 





Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz. 


Carlow, 5/. 4s. to Of. Os. per cwt 
Bacon, Irish ancaecteshie 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine 

Derby, pale 





, Fre nch per 120, ds 6d. to 6s 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 








Newoare ann LeaDENRALL." Carrie Manker.” [| Heap or Carrur at THe 
s. ’ s a sa s. @. sd | CATTLE- MARKET 
Reef... 3 ito4 Otod 6 4 4to4 lotto 5 0 Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 8-4 4-—5 0 44—-410—5 2 Reasts . en 830 
Veal... 3 6—4 0—4 8 44—4 8—5 2) Sheep..25,170 ..... 11,800 
Pork .. 4 O0—4 8—5 4 42—486-—5 0 Calves. MO. 733 
Lamb. 4 8—5 4—5 8 .... 4 6—5 O—5 8! Pigs 450 ..... 210 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS WooL 

Kent Pockets ........-++000+ Os. to Os. | Down Tegs........ . per lb. 15d. to 16d, 
Choice ditto. . o— oO on TS .. o— 0 
Sussex ditto...... cceccecee o-—- 0 " -B— 
Farnham ditto .........+++++ 0 — O08 | Combing ........ccececues -13 — 16) 


HAY AND STRAW. 


CUMBERLAND 
Hay, Good .....+.++. 120s. to 130s 
Inferior so 6 — 112 
New 
Clover. 


Wheat Straw : 





GROCERIES 

















Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d 
Congou, fine 16é6—2 3 
Pckoe, flowery 1o—3 6 

In bond Duty is. ‘Od per lb 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od 
Good Ordinary ...... . 52s. Od. to 54s. Od 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 55s. Od. to 58s. Od. 

Rice, Carolina...... . 305. Od. to 36s. Od, 

Sugar, Muscovado . _ 32s. 5)0. 

West India Molasses .... 2is. 6d. to 23s. Od, 

POTATOES 
Kent and Essex Regents Os. to Os 
Shaws eo=— 6 
York Reg o-— 0 
Scotch »” o-—- 0 











Per Load of 36 Trusses. 





SMITHFIELD. 







Tl@s, to L1Gs. ....ceeeeee 
so 6 — 90 

oo 

. 125 
24 


63 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Jamaica Rum per gal. 4s 
DeARAY .cccccccccseces 9 
Cotton, N ‘Orleans per ib. 0 
Saltpetre, Ref....per owt. 35 
Guano, Peruvian .per ton .220 
Tallow, P. Y. C.. tations 53 

POW nc ceeee 54 
Rape Oil, Pale 53 

Brown . 50 





Linseed Oil 

Cocoa-nut Oil .. 

Palm Oil. 

Linseed Oil- -cake, ate ton .210 

Coals, Hetton ..... - 20 
T 


COS «4. , 90 


z' 


Pidsbitssbidites 


Sook Sl locookoSe 


ecoccoeooucceaauw 


70s 
80 


. to 


~) 
a 


~o- 
~ 





°° 


~ 
Sz 


Scecacvcoooooaue 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
LA TRAVIATA—LE CORSAIRE 
MADLLE. PICCOLOMINI—MAD. ROSATI. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
On Tuvrspay Next, Jciy will be presented Verdi's 





Opera, LA TRAVIATA. Violetta, Madile. Piccolomini ; 
Alfredo, Signor Calzolari; Barone Dauphol, Signor Vairo ; 
Dottore Grenvil, Signor Baillou; and Germont Giorgio, 


After which will be repeated the en 


Signor Beneventano 
With new Scenery 


tirely new Ballet of LE CORSAIRE 


Dresses, and Decorations. The Music by M. Adolphe Adam 
Conrad, Signor Ronzani; Seyd, M. Dauty; Yussuffe, M. 
Venafra ; Birbanto, M. Vandris; Sulmea, Madlle. Clara; 


Dilare, Madile. Lizereux ; Guinare, Madlle. Rosa; Medora, 
Mad. Rosati. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Atrrep Wican. 
Monpay, and during the week, (Wednesday excepted 
DELICATE GROUND. Characters by Messrs. Alfred Wi 
gan and Leslie, and Mrs. Stirling. After which a new 
Polygiotical Tragedy, called MEDEA. Creon, Mr. Emery 
Jason, Miss J. St. George ; Orpheus, Miss Ternan ; Creusa, 
Miss Bromley; Medea, Mr. F. Robson. To conclude with 
A CONJUGAL LESSON, in which Mr. F. Robson and Mrs 
Stirling wil! perform. Wepnespay, for the Benefit of Mr 














EMERY. Commence at Half-past Seven 

I OYAL SURREY GARDENS— 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—GRAND VOCAL AND 

INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMANCE Every Evening. Mo 


del Military Band. Concert to commence, Monday 21st and 
every evening during the week, at 6 o'clock The Gardens 
open each day at 12. The Grotto and Cavern, Gigantic Pic 
ture of Constantinople, and of the Alps, by Danson. After 
the Concerta display of Fireworks by Southby Admission, Is. 

rar - 
YRYSTAL PALACE—OPERA CON- 

CERTS.—The Directors request attention to the fact, 
that there will be only TWO MORE of these CONCERTS, 
the dates of which are as follows—July 25, and Aug. 1 

G. GROV eretary. 


, CLOSE 8 URDAY Next the 26th Is 


Qoclery of “PAIN LERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery,5, Pall Mall 
East, close to Trafalgar Square, from 9 till dusk. Admit- 
tance ls. Catalogue 6d. JOSEPH J. JEN KINS, Sec 


+ aa 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS WILL CLOSE their TWEN- 
TY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION Sarvuapay next, 26th 
Jviy; NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near 
St. James's <9 ge daily, from 9 till dusk. Admission ls. 
Season-Tickets AMES FAHEY, Sec 


HE W ‘ARGThe LAST WEEK but 
TWO.—Mr. Barxenr’s Grand Picture of the ALLIED 
GENERALS, with the Officers of their Staffs, before Sebas- 
topol, will be removed from the German Gallery, 168, New 
Bond Street, at the end of this month. Cards postdated are 
still available. Admissions to be obtained from P. and D. 
Cotwaen: and Co. 13 and M4, Pall Mall East, Publishers to 


her Majesty 
)XHIBITION OF ART-TREASURES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, TO BE OPENED 
AT MANCHESTER, on the Ist Max 1857. 
Patrons. 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 


























President. 
The EARL of ELLESMERE, K.G. Lord-Lieut. of Lancashire. 
Executiwe Committee 
THOMAS FAIRBAIRN, Esq. Chairman. 

The Mayor of Manchester. Joseph Heron, Esq. 
Thomas ton, Esq. Edmund Potter, Esq. 
William Entwisle, Esq. Sigismund J. Stern, Esq. 

General Commissioner—John C. Deane, Esq. 

The object of the proposed Exhibition is to secure a Col- 
lection of the choicest and most instructive Works which 
illustrate the Ancient and Modern Schools of Art. Oil 
Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Engravings ; Sculpture, 
in marble and stone; Carvings ivory and wood ; Bronzes, 
Coins, and Works of Artistic Excellence, in gold, silver, 
steel, or iron, in glass and earthenware, terra cotta and 
plaster, will necessarily constitute the main features of the 
Exhibition. 

The Executive Committee respectfully invite communica 
tions from ors of Art Treasures who may feel in 
terested in the success of a scheme which aims at the worthy 
illustration of the art wealth of the United Kingdom. 

From the known catalogues of the resources of the 
country, thus extended, the committee propose, with the 
assistance of officers of acknowledged competency, to make 
such a selection as will enable them to place before the 
world an Art Exhibition not less valuable to the student 
from its chronological arrangement, than attractive to the 
public from its beauty and completeness. 

The Committee do not desire to elicit from manufacturers 

imens of their productions either for competition or sale. 

The Exhibition Building will be erected on a site adjoin- 
ing the Botanic Gardens, distant about two miles from the 
centre of the city, and quite free from atmospheric impuri- 
ties. Great consideration has been given to the mode of 
lighting the halls for the display of pictures and sculpture, 
and every precaw will be taken to protect the works of 


art jury. 

In all cases where desired by the owners, the Committee 
will insure the art treasures contribut 

There will be railway communication from all parts of 
England, direct to the Exhibition Building, and contribu- 
tions will be received from, and returned to, their owners 
ie of expense. 








ad. 





may be d to the Chairman, 100, 
Mosley Street, Manchester. 
By order of the Executive Committee 
CHARLES H. MINCHIN, Secretary. 
Offices of the Exhibition, — —at Street, "Mane hester. 


Price ls. 


LAIR’S GOUT "A AND RHEUMATIC 


PILLS.—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern che has conferred upon man 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury to speak of a cure for the gout was considered a ro 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so 
fully demonstrated b unsolicited testimonials from persons 


y 
in every rank of life, = — opinion proclaims this as | 


one of the most im 
Sold by Paour and 1 
Medicine Vendors. 


RUPTURES. .—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
y ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
= is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


ELAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ond all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. RAK 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to fs. each : 
postage 6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


veries of the present age 
aoe 229, Strand, London; and all 





| 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
ZANE OF DEPOS 


No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON 


; 3, 


The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST, 
at the rate of 5/. per cent per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily 


between the hours of 10 and 4 

10th July 1856. PETER MORRISON, Managing Direc 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Investment Accounts 

sent free on applic ation. 











Victor tTA LIF E ‘ASST "RANC E COM- 


PANY No. 18, King William Street, Mansionhouse, 
City 
Life Assurances of every description effected 
Half the Annual Premium may be paid during the first 
five years 


One-third may remain on credit during the whole of life 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, & 
Loans to Assurers on personal or other security 
80 per cent of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale 
The last bonus averaged 53 per cent on the premiums paid 
WILLIAM R ae AY, Actuary. 
E 
L 


MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.— 
head as perfectly 


This new Patent Toilet Glass reflects ‘the back of the 
the same time, enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 





as it does the face, and both in one glass at 


the greatest ease and precision; it is the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room ; 
prices 24s. and upwards The patent can also be affixed to 


glass. Drawings and pricessent free by post 

at the Patentees’, Messrs. HEAL & SON, 
whose warerooms also contain every variety of Toilet Glass 
that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment of 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed 
steads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL and SON, 196, 
Totte nham © Court Road 


OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will ind ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allayiug all heat and irri 
tability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity, and healthful state ef the skin 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discolorations, 
fly before its application, and in cases of Sunburn, or Stings 
of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLANDS' MACASSAR 
OLL, a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for 
the Hair, and as an invigorator and purifier beyond all pre- 
cedent ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE, bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, frees 
them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firm 


any good toilet 
To be seen only 











ness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity.— 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, Lon 
don | ; and by Chemists and Perfumers 





- . + > op IP 
5 3, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 
BOND STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA- 
patentees of the pneumatic palate, 
and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con- 
sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as most skil 
fully natural, they were proved by the most powerful 
chemical tests to be perfectly indestructible. The beautiful 
composition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 
ings, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings ; and, while 
forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 
ing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 
perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 
misfits. Attendance from 10 to 


YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE oe been examined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best 4 ation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, - 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol- 
low ing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value 
ir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, &¢ 
To Mr. Commans Ws. Evenesr. 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s. 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub- 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 


The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Provr and Har 
SANT, 229, Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
Is. 14d. and 2s. $d. per box. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
‘ 7 
IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
entirely free from nauseous flavour and et taste, is 
administered with speedy and marked success i es of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, "GoU 7, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES , DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL jaca 
And all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIO 
Specially rewarded for its purity and efficacy by the Govern 
ments of Betcivtm and Tue NerHertanps, and expressly 
sanctioned by the Rovat Sanrrary Porice or Pavssia. 


VIS, Surgeon- Dentists, 


























OFFICIAL REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL SANITARY POLICE OF PRUSSIA 

In answer to your letter of the 2d ult. requesting permis 
sion to sell Dr. De Jongh’s Cod-Liver Oil in bottles, accom 
panied by his stamp and signature, the Royal Police of Prus- 
sia (Kénigliches-polizei Praesidium) has the honour of in- 
forming you that it has caused the Oil to be’ submitted to an 
official investigation, and that the result of such investiga 
tion has proved it to be not only the genuine Cod-Liver Oil, 
but, still further, that it is of a kind which distinguishes it 
self from the Cod-Liver Oil in ordinary use alike by its taste 
and chemical composition. Considering, moreover, that it 
has come to their knowledge that physicians generally re 
commend the use of Dr. De Jongh's Oil in preference to the 
Cod-Liver Oil in ordinary use, the Royal Police accedes to 
your request, 

Kontoticnes-Potze: Prarsipicm, 1° AsTHEILUNG. 

Berlin, Jan. 23, 1851. SS 

Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. pt Jonen’s Stamp and Signature, without which 
none are genuine, by Anear, Harnrorp, and Co. sole British 
Consignees, 77, Strand, London; and by many respectable 
Chemists and Druggists throughout the United Kingdom 

Half-pints (10 ounces) 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces) 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces) 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 








TIOLETS.—BRIEDENBACH’S WOOD 
VIOLET SCENT presents a bunch of Violets fresh from 
fields, is very lasting, and does not stain the handker- 
Frice 3s. 6d. 157, New Bond Street, facing Red- 


.—The : t 


the 
chiefs 
mayne’s 
era . a 
HA EY’S SAU( 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requc 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which be 
name of Wittam Lazeney on the back of each bottle, in 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizaseru Lazexsy.—46, 


Edwards Street, Portman Square 
| OWARD’S ENAMEL FOR THE 
TEETH, rrice 


SH for stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity Iti is placed in the t« oth ina 


admirers « 








Ont LLIN¢ 


soft state without any pressure or pain, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL, it will remain in 
the tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and 





arresting the further progress of decay. Sold by all Medi- 


cine Vendors in the King zdom. Price Oxge Saitiine 

QCHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
Ls WATER.—Having leased the Holy Well Spring, 
Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 5S. and Co. can now pro 





at 





duce a Seltzer Water with all the chemical and medicinal 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so cele- 
brated. They continue manufacturing Soda, Magnesia, and 
Potass Waters, and Lemonade, at London, Liverpool, Eristol 


and Derby. Every bottle is protected by a Red Label 


their signature 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine- 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford street 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


FOR GENTLEMEN 
NICOLL employ the BE 


Eng 


caring 





ESSRS, 


TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with 
land, France, and Germany 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 


ONE GUINEA 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 


NICOLL’'S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALP-GUINEA 
VESTS 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 


and Servants’ Liveries 
4, 116, 118, 120 Reg 


INNEFORD'S 
URE FL UID MAGNESIA 
has been for many sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical as an excellent re 


ing, 


ent Street, and 22, Cornh 





years 
Profession, 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably — ted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 


vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinner and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Ag rents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts Bond Street 


( \URES (without physic) of ) of CONSTIPA- 
J TION, Indig zestion Dyspepsia), Flatulency 

all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysen 
rhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumption, also children’s complaints, by DU 
BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenicnce,or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To the 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscularenergy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major- 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, Iib., 2s. 9¢.; 2Ib., 
4s. 6d.; Sib., lls.; 120b., 228. ; the 12ib. carriage on 
receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and Co , Re 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, 
dilly; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 
Oxford Street ; 330, Strand. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS an indisputable 


Remedy for Indigestion. In the remotest districts of 
the United Kingdom the renown of these Pills is daily, in- 
deed hourly sustained.—Mr. David Lewis, of Liangefelach, 
suffered severely from indigestion and consequent severe 
pains in the stomach for six months. The neighbouring 
medical men failing to cure him, he at length had re 

course to Holloway's Pills ; by the regular and persevering 
employment of which all his distressing and at times un 
bearable aches and pains were removed, and he is now per- 
fectly cured. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world ; at Professor Hottoway's Establishments, 244, Strand. 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Cena. A Gu IDICY, Smyrna and E. Mt 1m, Malta‘ 
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LE BRETHO? FRE’ ae = GRAMMAR, BY 
{UIDE to the PR EN CH LANGUAGE, 
T By J. J. P. Le Brernoy. Eleventh Edition, 

revised and corrected by L. Sanvrer, Professor of Lan- 

8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

** A thoroughly practical book.”—Critic. 

‘Of the many works that have come under ow 
notice for teaching French, this excels them all.”— 
Hants Advertiser. 

London : SIMPKIN, 


MR. EDWIN LEE ON BATHS AND CLIMATES, 
Just published, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
TASSAU BATHS. Part I. Of the Baths 
of Rhenish Germany. 
“B ATHS of FRANCE: Central Germany and Switzer- 
land. Third Edition, 6s. 6d. 
WATERING-PLACES of ENGLAND. T 
tion, 5s. 6d, 
NICE and its CLIMAT 43. 6d. 
SPALN and its CLIMATE, 4s. 
COMPANION to the ( CON TINENT : with Remarks 
on Climate, Travelling, &c. 7s, 6d. 
J. Cuvrentti, New Burlington Street ; 
Fleet Street 
NEW ITALIAN D 
Recently published, in 2 vols. 


30s. cloth, 
NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: based upen that 
of Baretti, and containing, among other Additior s and 
Improvements, numerous Neologisms relating to the 


guages. 


MARSHALL, and Co. 








hird Edi- 











Apams, 59, 











8vo. 


A 2 pp. price 


Arts and Sciences; a variety of the most app: ovet 
Idiomatic and Popular Phrases, &e. Compiled by Jon 
Davenport and GuUGLIELMO COMELATI. 

London: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 


Dulau and Co.; and other Proprietors. 
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"MR. DIXON ON DISEASES OF ne LADY SHEIL’S WORK ON PERSIA. 


GUIDE to the PRACTICAL STUDY “e "= 
{A of DISEASES of the EYE. By Janrs Drxox, Now ready, with Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 12 
F.R.C.S. Surg 


fc Gn o Hoa tons Orta: | COT TEDSES OF LIFE AND MANNERS IN PERSIA. 


‘This is a work of sterling and permanent value.”— | 
Pat ty Lady SHE 
- , zady + vil. 
‘ We strongly recommend this book to the profes- | I J I A Il 
sion.”—Medical Times and Gazette. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
London: Joun CuvercstLt, New Burlington Street. 











THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plans, price 12s. 6d. CYRENE, BENGHAZI, AND NORTH AFRICA. 
geet of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, | Now ready, with Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 12s. 
and of the Thirty Years’ War up to the Ki pb , 
Death; with some Account of its Conclusion by the | T T Dp Tha T N y DN ) 
Peace of Westphalia in 1618. By B, Cuaraax, M.A. | WANDERINGS IN NORTHERN AFRICA, 
Vicar of Letherhead. | - 
*A moderately brief, well-studied, and well-indexed wa y YVPENTE V ry LTS OF r - 
history of Gustavus Adolphus (II.) by the Rev. B. BENGHAZI, CYRENE, THE OASIS OF SIW AH, & ‘ 
Chapman, of Letherhead, may now be placed beside | By JAMES HAMILTON, 
the excellent history of Gustavus Vasa, published a | : aoe erty 
few years ago. It is less picturesque, but full of i | JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
terest... .. 5 Alto gether, we think it a work alike 


credible to its author's industry and to his skill,.”— 
Examiner. CENTRAL AFRICA LAID OPEN. 


London: Loxemayx, Browy, Greex, Lonomans, and 
Rowverts. 


; st publis ned, in ve » fi ap. 8vo. with Portrait, price TT a T T T 
ne ie eee "| NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORING VOYAGE 
4 Mrs. et, late Canouixe Girraxb Lenii- e UP THE RIVERS QUORRA AND TSHADDA IN 1854. 


BRIDGE.) A New and Enlarged Edition. s Wess a 
* Lonely Hours’ is one of the most pleasing collec- By W. B. BAIKIE, M.D. R.N 

tions of small poems recently published. A facile ver- . E a 
sification, a fine sense of beauty, and incontestable | JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
purity of sentiment, recommend this volume to the 
favourable notice of the public.”— Obserrer. 

“* Mrs. Phillipson appears to have the ever-ready | THE HEROES OF KARS. 
power of stringing together any number of choice | —EEE 
words into very musical lines, and of infusing into them | 
a tone of religious me eli unk holy, and devout aspiration, 


Stealgica’ ane") 4 POPULAR EDITION OF DR. SANDWITH’S 


Joun Moxow, 28, Maddox Street, Re ze nt t Stre et. 


Lez READING for SEA-SIDE and | JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE AND DEFENCE OF KARS, 
4 














Now ready, with Map by Arnrowsmiru, &e. 8vo. 16s. 





Next week, post 8vo. 


SUMMER DAYS.—MRS. 8. C. HALL’S NEW 7 . 7 . , , " 
VOLUME, “ POPULAR TALES AND SKETCHES.” | Under General Sir F. W. WILLIAMS. 
Sixth Thousand is now ready, containing Eighteen “ Dr. Sandwith is a noble soldier, and deserves well of his country. He has borne a memorable part in a 
Charming Tales by this most popular Authoress, | memorable siege, and he has told a soldier's story with a soldier's frankness.” —Zimes, 


now first Collected for the “‘ Amusing Library.” Mrs. 
Hall's name has acquired so great a celebrity both at 
home and abroad, that this volume cannot but prove 
an universal favourite. As a gift-book it is unsur- 
passed. It is beautifully printed and embellished, 
price only 2s. fancy bo ards; or in elegant cloth, 2s. 6d. - - y + 
Also, at the same prices, THE LION-KILLER, by CAR A\ AN JOU RNEYS AND W ANDERINGS 
Jutes GERARD. 4 New Edition of this far-famed + Vl ahs + aia 4,4 
work is now ready. An Edition for the Million also ~ ’ yror , y > y - 
on sale, price only 1s. IN PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, TURKISTAN, AND BELOOCHISTAN ; 

LaMBERt and Co. 462, New Oxford Street ; and at TH HISTORICAL NOTI OF co L G 

every y Railway. wI 

Dedicated, by permission, to the a Hon, Earl of BETWEEN RUSSIA AND INDIA. 

HE “GRE varado r e FRAUDS” : By J. P. FERRIER, formerly of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, and late 

fully Exposed by Mr. Seron Laixo. Third Edi- Adjutant-General of the Persian Army, 
tion, with Additions. Price 3s. : pray . . 
Published by Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* Mr. Seton Laing has discharged a duty to the mer- UVEVILLE. 
« antile community by publishing a history of the en- NEW WORK BY M. DE TOCc@ 
tire case.” * But for the determination of Messrs. st read 
Laing and Campbell, the whole affair would have been Just sendy, Ove. 


Bop re THE STATE OF FRANCE BEFORE THE 


not at every page reflect so much discredit on all the 
parties concerned in the frauds, and through them on y{r Ty r 
the general community, of which they were for the REV OLU TION, 1789, 
time distinguished members, it might be read with as - — —, Toba 
as . ” There is s : AND ON THE CAUSES OF THAT EVENT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with Original Map and Wood-cuts, 8vo. 21s. 











much pleasure as a romance. There is scarcely a 
man interested in the commerce of our great metropo- . “TT > 
lis who will not read the book.””— Economist, 7th June. By M, DE TOCQU EVILLE, 


* The first edition of it was sold out in two days, Translated from the French, by HENRY REEVE, Esq. 


but we do not wonder. It is a curiosity, and reads like 
a stirring romance of real life in the City.”"—Spectator, JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
28th June. eos sah at E 

** The exposure of the ‘Great City Frauds’ by Mr. 


Seton Laing affords most lamentable evidence of the HE TE TH AR 

reckless desperation with which the golden prize is T LA SIR GEORGE CA c T. 
sought to be clutched. A brief sketch of the career of Now ready, with Maps, 8vo. 12s, 
Joseph Windle Cole may astonish the prudent, and 


iiaatrated News, 2th June “| PAE MILITARY OPERATIONS IN KAFFRARIA, 


| YORE; AND OTHER POEMS, WHICH LED TO THE TERMINATION OF THE KAFFIR WAR ; 


By H on Alb Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
ea asl — | And on the Measures for the future maintenance of Peace on the Frontier of the Cape Colony, 
THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM: : and for the Protection and Welfare of the People of South Africa. 
OO vor PiEDaOn ae a A IN By the late Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir GEORGE CATHCART, K.C.B. 
By Bayte Sr. Jonny, SELECTED FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











Author of ** Purple Tints of Paris.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 





** We must, however, close this pleasant book ; and 


we do so with the impression of having passed a few GEN. SIR W. FENWICK WILLIAMS, K.C.B. MP. 


hours in company with a most intelligent and energetic 
pas alter se ag z eee | On Wednesd: ay next, in post 8vo. with Portraits a Gen. Sir W. Fexwick Wiitiams, K.C.B, and Col, Laxz, C.B, 
z Price 10s, 


ON pie SUMMER OF Is.” OUR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA; 
Author of Londoners Walk tothe Land’s-End.” WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE BLOCKADE OF KARS. 


“‘ Mr. White’s volume abounds in pictures and ad- INCLUDING THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF GEN. SIR WILLIAM FENWICK 
ventures, and is one of the liveliest and most attrac tive WILLIAMS, MAJOR TEESDALE, and the late CAPTAIN THOMPSON. 


books of its class that has appeared this season, 


Literary Gazette. By Colonel ATWELL LAKE, C.B, 
A VACATION IN BRITTANY. 


By C. R. Weip Also, in a few days, in 3 vols, 


Author of “ Vacation Tour in the United States and CH ARLES READE’ § NEW NOVEL, 


Canada.” 


With Illustrations. Post &vo. 10s. 6d. ‘“ .Wepn 3° 
“* Agreeably written and cleverly illustrated.” IT IS NE\ ER TOO L ATE TO MEND 
Atheneum, + + ‘ 


London: Cmapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
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ne t t published, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 28s. cloth, 


745 LOST SOLAR SYSTEM of 
ANCIENTS DISCOVERED. By Jony Wuson. 
London: Loneman, Browy, Green, Lonemans, and 

Rowerts. 


On the 24th inst. in de my BVO. . price 16s. 
DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY 
the INDIAN ISLANDS and ADJACENT 
COUNTRIES. By Joux Crawrvrp, F.R.S. 
_London: Brapsrry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
In post 8vo. price 7s, strongly bound in leather, 
AREY’S GRADUS, with the ENGLISH 
J MEANINGS. A Now Edition, carefully 
rected. 
London: 
ind seld by J. GREENHILL, 


DR. CONOLI L Y’s NEW WORK. 
Just ready, in 8 
7". TRE ATMENT ‘OF ‘THE INSANE 
WITHOUT MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS, 
By Joux Cononiy, M.D. Consulting the 
Hanwell Asylum. 

London: Sxirn, Exver, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
MISS BURDETT COUTTS’s PRIZEs. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

A SUMMARY ACCOUNT of PRIZES 

by Miss Burdett Coutts, at the Whitel 


cor- 


Published by the Company of Stationers, 
at the ir Hall, Ludgate Street. 


Physician to 


for COMMON THINGS, offered and awarded 
ands Training 


Institution, 1855-’56. 
= London : T. Harenarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
i USIC AND POETRY.—SELECT 
LYRICS, (just published,) price 6¢. A useful 


guide in the selection of vocal music. 

** The essence of modern lyrical poetry in a dress of 
unusual elegance. The words of 120 songs, duets, &c. 
for 6d."—-Vide Globe, July 7. 

London: Ros ERT Cocks and C o. New Burlington Street. 


JUVENILE CRIMIN ALS, REFORMATORIES, &e. | 


be DANGEROUS and PERISHING 

CLASSES RENDERED SERVICEABLE to 
the STATE. By Josrru Apsurap, Author of * Prisons 
ind Prisoners.” Reprinted from the Transactions of 
the Manchester Statistical Society. Price One Shilling. 
London: Hov LSTON and STONE MAN, Paternoster Row. 








This day is published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, the 
HIRTE ENTH VOLUME 
HOLD WORDS, conducted by Cuartes Dickens. 
Complete Sets of ** Household Words ” may always be 
had, either in Weekly Numbers, Monthly Parts, or in 
Half-yearly cloth Volumes. 


Oitice, 16, Wellington Street North, Sold by all 


inch «al SpA _Booksellers. 
fPHE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. 
(Colnaghi’s Authentic Series. By Witi1aM 


Simpson. Dedicated, by permission, to her Mi ajesty. 
Now completed in Two Series, 81 Plates. Price, each. 
Series, neatly bound in cloth, 6/7. 12s. pli ain ; 10/7. l2s, 
coloure d; half-bound, elegant, 7. 12s. cides 11/, 12s. 
coloured. 
Pavrt and Doric Connacut and Co. 13 and l4, 
Pall Mall East, Publishers to her Maje sty. 


J, NTERTAINING LIBRARY for the 





vy YOUNG. Vol. I. being THE HISTORY OF 
JEAN PAUL CHOPPART, or the Surprising Ad- 


ventures of a Runaway; a Tale full of Humour and 


Interest. With 22 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. | 
Also, an ** Edition for the Million” of Gerard, ** THE 
LION-KILLER ls. 

LAMBERT and Co. 462, New Oxford Street; and at 


every Railway. 
Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d. cloth, post-free, 
NDISPENSABLE—LIVE and LEARN. 

A Guide for all who wish to Speak and Write 

Correctly. 
*** Live and Learn’ is an excellent book. We look 
upon it as really indispensable. We advise our readers 
to imitate our example, procure the book, and sell it 
not at any price.”—Fducational Gazette. 
London : Joun F. Suaw, Southampton Row ; and 
Paternoster Row. 

Just published, Vol. I. price 10s, 6d. royal Syo. 
S' ARTLING FACTS, Misgovernment, 
k England, Crime of Men in High Places, People 
Stealing and Property Contiscating by the High Court 
of Chancery, By Cuas. W. Grecory, second Partner 
in the firm of Ogilvy, Moores, Gregory, and Co. 

London : Published by the Author, 3, Ingram Court. 
Fenchurch Street; Warrrtow and Sons, 
Lane, Lombard Street ; J. W. Krxe, 
saller, 172, Fleet Street. 


BP. WILBERFORCE’S HISTORY 
AMERICAN CHURCH. 

In small 8vo. price 5s. the Third Edition of 
HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. By 
Samus, Lord Bishop of Oxford, Lord High Almoner 
tothe Queen, and Chancellor of the Most Noble Order 

of the Garter. 
Rrvixcrons, Waterloo Place. 


NEW COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS 
BY LORD LYTTEL —. 
In crown 8vo, price 8s. 6 
HE FOUR GOSPELS, re the ACTS 
of the APOSTLES. W ith Explanatory Notes 
by Lord Lyrrenrox. y 
This Work is intended for reading to Households, 
and for the Use of the Middle and Lower Classes and 
‘Teachers in Sunday Schools. 
vixetons, Waterloo Place. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In3 vols, small er dao ther the Second Edition, 
of the 
ISTORY of = CHURCH. of ENG- 
LAND in the COLONIES and FOREIGN DE- 
PENDENCIES of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By the 
Rey. James S. M. Anperson, M.A. Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen; Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn; Rec- 
tor of Tormarton ; and Honorary Canon of Bristol. 
«* A few copies of the Second and Third Volumes 
may be had to complete the former Edition, 
Rivixorons, Waterloo Place. 





Protestant Book- 





OF THE 








the 


of 


of HOUSE- | 


rhird Edition, 3s. 
| ee LISH SYNONYMS. Edited by | 
4 icHarp Wuatery, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin 


London : Parker and Sey, West St Strand, 


i Yoon 


_ London: 


I 


Joux W 


price 7s. 6d. ree 

A Leaf from the 
wley House. 
ronicler 


and Sox, 


This day, post 8vo 
ENIGMA. 
Archives of Wolch 
By an Old 
Jo uN x W. Par 





ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 








of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By J. 
ANTHONY Frovpr, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 
Part II. with numerous Illa rr tions, 6 
7} LEMENTS “OF CHEMISTRY: 
4. Theoretical and Pr By WitiramM ALLEN 
| Miter, M.D. F.R.S. Postoees of Chemistry, King’s 
College, Loudon. 
PART I. Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
| fo be completed in Three Parts. 
London: Joun W. Parker anc a Sox, » West Strand 
This day, Third Edition, Enlarged, 4s. _ 
YNGLISH:' Past and “Present. By R. 


EK 








; Webster, M.A. F.R.S. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 





| Cuexevix Trexcu, B.D. Examining Chaplain 
| to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, Professor of Divinity, 
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